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PREFACE. 



The sketches here presented to the public 
need no introduction, beyond a few words to 
inform the reader that they are mostly reprinted, 
with corrections, additions, and a few modifica- 
tfons, from the pages of the GentlematCs Maga- 

^^, zine^ the Builder^ the Guardian^ the Globey the 

» 

People^ and my own Antiquarian Magazine. 

E. W. 



a, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 
Feb. 1886. 
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CHAPTER r. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON PILGRIMAGES IN 

GENERAL. 

OR the last few years the world of 
Western Europe has heard very much 
of " Pilgrimages," — Lourdes, Isodun, 
Boulogne, Tours, Pontigny, and Paray-le-Monial 
have been names in the mouths of every one ; 
and the thousand English Roman Catholics who 
went in 1873 on their journey to the shrine of 
Marguerite Marie Alacoque at the last-named 
place, by so doing brought the subject of pilgrim- 
ages in general home to all circles of English so- 
ciety. A few " stray thoughts," therefore, on the 
subject of pilgrimages in general may not be 
out of place. 

It is generally assumed, though very rashly. 
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that pilgrimages are an institution of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Nothing can be farther from 
the truth, however, for they are as old as history 
itself. Herodotus, ** the Father of History," for 
instance, was an inveterate pilgrim ; at all events, 
he spent his life in visits of a more or less re- 
ligious character to every temple and holy place 
to which he could get access in the countries 
bordering on the east of the Mediterranean, in- 
cluding Egypt and Asia Minor ; and we learn on 
high authority that both Croesus and Alexander 
the Great made special expeditions to the shrines 
of the heathen deities to consult them for certain 
purposes of their own. Indeed, there is every 
reason to believe that Noah and his family in 
after-life did not leave unvisited the Mountain of 
Ararat — that sacred spot on which the Ark had 
rested ; and it is possible that Adam and Eve, 
after their expulsion from Eden, went back more 
than once to see the home so sacred in their 
memories. 

But, seriously speaking, the love of associating 
places with persons, and persons with places, is 
deeply ingrained in the nature of everybody who 
has something in him or her higher and better than 
plain prose and dry matter-of-fact. Our Ame- 
rican cousins are business-like and commercial 
enough in their ways ; but who of them that can 
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afford the journey does not make a pilgrimage, 
once in his life, to Europe and Old England? 
And, on reaching England, what places do they 
visit? First of all, as the King's Heralds, and 
Pursuivants, and other officers of the College of 
Arms will tell you, they find out the old parish 
churches where their fathers lie buried; and 
when they have made a pilgrimage thither, they 
flock in shoals to Stratford-on-Avon, and Abbots- 
ford, and Dryburgh Abbey, and Newstead, and 
Stoke Pogis, in order to tread the same ground, 
and gaze upon the same fields, and woods, and 
rivers which were gazed on by Shakespeare and 
Walter Scott, by Byron and Gray, and which 
they fondly regard as still haunted by the spirits 
of those poets. In fact, it may be said that every 
one who takes an excursionist ticket to see Glas- 
tonbury, or Malmesbury, or Tintern, or the Lakes, 
is in principle as much a pilgrim as those who 
four, five, or six hundred years ago walked along 
the weary road to the shrines of St. Dunstan at 
Winchester, of St. David in South Wales, of St. 
Cuthbert at Durham, or of Our Lady at Wal- 
singham, or who rode, as Chaucer'*s pilgrims did, 
from the "Tabard" Inn along the via sacra of 
Kent, through Sittingboume and Faversham, to 
the shrine of St. Thomas A*Becket in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Canterbury. 
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It may be remembered that somethii^ less 
than forty years ago half of Southern Germany 
made a pilgrimage to Treves, to see the *' Holy 
Coat" which is periodically exhibited in that 
ancient city to excite the devotion of " the faith- 
ful." Critics sneered, and the world laughed and 
jeered at the fanaticism; but one learned and 
able gentleman, a Protestant member of Parlia- 
ment, and since Chairman of one of our most 
important railway companies, looked deeper 
below the surface at the nature of the move- 
ment, and wrote thus of the pilgrim principle : 

"The veneration for relics springs from a nobler source 
than ignorance or superstition. Is it ignorance or super- 
stition that makes the stern Scottish Presbyterian regard 
with veneration the gown, the pulpit, and the Bible of 
John Knox, the window at the head of the Canongate 
from which he preached, the original manuscript of the 
'Solemn League and Covenant,' or that noblest of all the 
documents which any Christian Church can produce, the 
Protest of the 376 ministers of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, and their signatures to their instant resignation, for 
conscience sake, of all the worldly interests that men 
hold most dear, of their houses, homes, and the comforts 
of life ? Is it superstition that makes this document of 
the sincerity of those 376 remarkable men circulate in 
fac-simile— that makes it to be venerated and preserved 
by all intelligent men in Scotland, however widely they 
may differ from the principles and doctrines of the Free 
Church, as the most interesting relic of our times ? Is it 
ignorance that makes the most enlightened men of the 
age prize a relic of Sir Walter Scott or Robert Bums — 
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makes them search with avidity for a genuine portrait, an 
autograph, or other relic of any kind, of Shakespeare, 
Milton, or Newton ? Is this ignorance, superstition, or 
folly? If it were within the limits of possibility, and 
beyond all doubt on historical and physical grounds, that 
a genuine portrait of our Saviour did exist, or that His 
raiment or the nails by which He was attached to the 
Cross were preserved uncorrupted by moth, rust, damp, 
and other natural agencies of decay, during eighteen 
hundred years and more, would it be ignorance or folly, 
or gross superstition to regard these relics with the same 
interest and veneration that the most enlightened of men 
pay to similar relics of Shakespeare, Milton, Newton, 
Bums, or Scott? What is the intellectual value of a 
genuine relic, portrait, image, or other memorial of past 
events or persons ? It must be a value founded in the 
natural constitution of the human mind, for it has been 
given to relics in all ages and in all stages of civilisation. 
The Israelites, for instance, as we learn from the Book of 
Exodus, took with them the bon^s — that is, the relics — of 
Joseph, on their flight out of Egypt. The most enlight- 
ened men^ in the most civilised ages, render a similar 
respect to relics ; and even the free-thinker, the infidel, 
and the atheist pays his homage to the natund feeling or 
principle in the human mind, by going to Femey for a 
hair from the periwig of Voltaire, or to America for the 
bones of Tom Paine." 

■ 

The fact is that just in proportion as the intel- 
lectual part of his nature prevails over the animal 
and sensual part, each of us feels an irresistible 
tendency to realise what he reads and hears ; and 
this tendency lies at the bottom of most intel- 
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lectual enjoyment, and of much of the pleasure 
which we derive from the fine arts. 

To make a fact, to make a vivid defined whole, to raise 
an intellectual fact, though it be out of fiction, out of 
imagined not out of natural existences, to give a distinct 
form to the vague, to combine new and unknown con- 
ceptions into one whole, one fact which the mind can 
grasp as a reality— in a word, to individualise — this is 
poetry, painting, statuary, music. . . . The fact itself 
which poetry or painting presents to the mind may be a 
false fact, a matter of fiction ; yet the poet or painter 
individualises his fiction, makes his wildest fancies intel- 
lectual truths to the human mind by the distinct impres- 
sions of them which his genius has the power of giving. 

And, of course, it is plain to all that the vene- 
ration or love for relics or memorials of past 
events or persons, for portraits, images, auto- 
graphs, books, bones, clothes, and hair is founded 
on this same element in the constitution of the 
human mind. And why? Because the "relic" 
helps to realise the idea, to individualise the 
conception; and this individualisation is, from 
the tendency of the human mind towards intel- 
lectual truth, one of the highest of mental grati- 
fications. 

Dr. Johnson, if any one, was a sound and 
sober-minded person, and a man in whom plain 
practical common sense was at least as con- 
spicuous as any gifts of poetry or romance. 



1 
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And yet we have it recorded of him that when, 
on his first journey to London, in search of his 
daily bread as a writer for the press, he came in 
sight of St. John's Gate, at Clerkenwell, that 
venerable relic of other days, where Edmund 
Cave then edited and published the Gentleman s 
Magazine, he stood and gazed in wonder and 
awe at the abode of " SylVanus Urban." And 
why? Not merely because Edmund Cave lived 
in it, but on account of its old historic associa- 
tions, which helped him to realise the past. And 
it is in a like spirit that, on his visit to lona and 
the rest of the Hebrides, he penned that famous 
and oft-quoted paragraph, which shows that he 
understood aright the pilgrim idea : — 

"We were now treading that illustrious island which was 
once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence 
savage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion. To abstract the 
mind from all local emotion would be impossible if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible. 
Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses, 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future pre- 
dominate over the present advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings. Far from me and my friends be such 
frigid philosophy as may conduct us, unmoved or indif- 
ferent, over any ground which has been dignified by 
wisdom, by bravery, or by virtue. That man is little to 
be envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the 
plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of lona." 
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It is clear, then, that the mental effort by 
which men attach a special sanctity to particular 
places is an instinct implanted very deeply in 
human nature, and that it is idle to ignore it. It 
may have been abused^ like everything else that 
is good ; it may have been made subservient to 
superstition ; but that is no reason for censuring 
or despising it. Abusus non tollit usum. Among 
the most popular of books of fact are such works 
as " Haunts and Homes of our Great Poets/' and 
" Pilgrimages to English Shrines ; " and though 
the words " Pilgrimage" and ^'Shrine" in such a 
title must not be construed too closely, it must 
be allowed that the popularity of such titles is in 
itself a testimony to the pilgrim idea as natural, 
and therefore true. As for relics and relic wor- 
ship, it is a fact that, like articles of domestic 
consumption, autograph letters will fetch now-a- 
days at sales from fifty to a hundred per cent, 
more than they did a quarter of a century since; 
and that most popular and most permanent of 
our metropolitan places of amusement, Madame 
Tussaud s exhibition of wax-work in Marylebone 
Road, what is it after all but, as it has been 
called, "a gigantic Reliquary"? Few places 
in England, we fancy, are more dear to Pro- 
testants than Wvcliffe's church at Lutterworth, 
where his chair and his vestments are kept and 
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reverenced with pious affection by others than 
" bigoted Catholics ;" or the south-eastern corner 
of Smithfield, where the Roman Catholics burnt 
the Protestants at the stake, and, if the truth 
must be told, the latter gave the former many 
" Rolands for their Olivers ;" or the desolate site 
of the gaol at Bedford, where John Bunyan 
wrote his "Pilgrim's Progress." Indeed, with 
regard to John Bunyan, so high does he stand 
in the odour of modern sanctity that, if I remem- 
ber aright, not many years ago, when a cltair 
said once to have belonged to him was publicly 
presented to the late Lord Shaftesbury, the noble 
earl, instead of occupying it as chairman of the 
meeting, as had been arranged, protested that he 
was not worthy to sit in the seat of so holy a 
man, and contented himself with a plain cane- 
bottomed chair. 

It is, therefore, quite idle to suppose that the 
veneration of relics or the custom of making pil- 
grimages will cease; and indeed it is asserted 
by foreign travellers, that although this custom 
has but recently been revived in France, it has 
never fallen into desuetude in Germany or in 
Switzerland, where the shrine of our Lady of 
Einsiedlein has been an object of devotional 
visits from the middle ages down to the reign of 
Bismarck. Among the most celebrated of the 

B % 
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many visitors of late years to the great Monas- 
tery of Monte Cassino, in Italy, the ancient 
home of the great Order of St. Benedict, are two 
Protestants, each of note in his way. The one is 
Ernest Renan, who has inscribed in the visitors' 
book his signature with the touching words, 
** One thing is necessary, and Mary hath chosen 
the good part :" while the other, who has con- 
tented himself with writing a single word, 
"Floreat," has added his autograph below, — 
« W. E. Gladstone." 

It is clear, then, that neither the edicts of 
Prince Bismarck nor the sneers of vulgar and 
prosaic minds will be able to put down pilgrim- 
ages, though they may temporarily repress cer- 
tain forms of this common tendency in Germany 
and in Italy. It would be a more statesmanlike 
course, and one showing a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with human nature, if either the one 
or the other of those exalted personages would 
acknowledge the principle, and attempt to turn 
its outward demonstration into sound and safe 
channels. Neither steam, nor water, nor air, can 
be safely pent up too closely. The power of 
association is undeniably great ; it sways and 
will sway the human mind, whether our rulers 
will or no ; and there is no reason why it should 
not be so regulated as to be turned to good 
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account in the interests of religion. If, as Sir 
Walter Scott says, the man is a " wretch" and 
" dead of soul" who has not " burned" with the 
fire of patriotism on ** returning to his native 
land" from foreign travel, the same may be said 
without fear of those who could visit Jerusalem 
or Rome " indifferent and unmoved ;" and truly 
contemptible must be the Christian — ^whether 
Catholic or Protestant — who experiences no ele- 
vation of soul, no poetical enthusiasm, from the 
contemplation of any scene, either abroad or at 
home, where the Christian Cross has won any of 
its notable triumphs. 

For a further vindication of the principle of 
pilgrimages, I must be content to refer the reader 
to some remarks in "Father Prout's Remains," 
in reference to the visit paid by Sir Walter Scott 
to the famous " Blarney Stone," in the south of 
Ireland. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OLNEY, WESTON— WILLIAM COWPER. 

jMONG the "English shrines" most fre- 
quented by pilgrims from America, few 
obtain greater honour than the two 
houses occupied in succession by the poet Cowper 
at Olney and at Weston; and as the estate of 
which the latter forms part is now for sale, I 
paid It a visit the other day in order to behold 
it with my own eyes, before some great change 
should pass over it. I was not disappointed. 

A journey of little more than an hour and a 
half by the Midland Railway deposited me with 
a fellow-pilgrim one bright morning in June at 
Olney, a little town on the northern extremity of 
Buckinghamshire, well known as the abode, a 
century ago, of John Newton and William 
Cowper, who there comppsed jointly the "Olney 
Hymns." A short walk across a meadow and a 
by-lane brought us into the " High Street," 
which widens out gradually at the top into a 
spacious market-place, the chief features of which 
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are a single elm, carefully railed in, lest its shade 
should be utilised, and " plump in front" a tall 
house of red brick, with a triple row of eight 
windows in front. This was Cowper's home for 
nearly twenty years previous to his removal to 
Weston. In this you are shown the poet's sit- 
ting-room on the left, — now a magazin de 'modes^ 
and filled with ladies' dresses in various stages of 
progress ; on the right is a small parlour, which, 
you are told, formed part of the entrance-hall, in 
which Cowper's tame hares would formerly frisk 
and gambol. In the rear, — now, however, cut 
off from the house, — are the garden, in which he 
would walk arm-in-arm with Mrs. Unwin ; the 
tiny house in which he reared his pet hares ; and 
his own little summer-house, in which he would 
5it daily for hours and hold sweet converse with 
Newton and other members of the "Evangeli- 
cal" school. The summer-house is still kept 
in precisely the same state in which it was 
left, and its whitewashed walls are covered from 
end to end with the autographs of pilgrims 
from all parts of the world, Hugh Miller, Elihu 
Burritt, and, we were told, Macaulay among the 
restK 

But we must hasten on to Weston. We leave 

^ The house belongs to Mr. W. H. Collingridge, of 
London, who has a fine collection of relics of the poet. 
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on our left the tall spire of Olney Church, in 
which is the pulpit in which the famous John 
Newton used to preach, while Cowper sat 
meekly in the gallery opposite, wincing under 
his terrible description of the state of the non- 
elect sinner. We next get a glimpse of a stone 
bridge, of six or eight arches, spanning the river 
Ouse and a large expanse of meadows, which 
must be almost always flooded in the winter. 

The bridge lives in Cowper's poems. Witness 
the opening lines of his " Winter Evening," in 
"The Task," descriptive of the arrival of the 
country postman on horseback from the neigh- 
bouring town of Newport Pagnell ; — 

Hftrk ! 'tis the twanging horn on yonder bridge, 
That with its wearisome but needful length 
• Bestrides the wintry flood. 

As we bear to the right, and take the turning 
to Weston Underwood, the road gradually rises, 
and we find ourselves on a little inland cliff, 
from which we look down upon the Ouse in 
its many pleasant windings among the green 
meadows. That bend near the little wooden 
bridge is the spot where Cowper's favourite 
spaniel, "Beau," jumped into* the stream and 
fetched to his master's feet the lily which is for 
ever associated with Beau's name in verse, and 
far away in the distance we can just descry the 
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Lavendon Mills, close to which stood by the 
waterside a row of trees much beloved by the 
poet, and a rustic summer-house, in which he 
spent many a pleasant hour. These trees and 
their loss he has immortalised in verse : — 

The poplars are fell'd, farewell to the shade 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade ; 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
Nor Ouse in his bosom their image receives. 

A long mile of hot, white, dusty road is before 
us, and we espy straight before us the tower of 
Weston Church, rising from out of a group of 
red-tiled cottages and dark green elms. Between 
it and ourselves is what seems a large mansion. 
Our guide tells us that it is only part of the 
stables of the old manor-house of the Throg- 
mortons, and that the park close by them, 
though on the other side of the road, forms 
those pleasant grounds which the kindness of 
the Throgmortons threw open to Cowper when 
his sensitive nature required some such retreat 
in which to walk, to rest, and to be thankful. 

We pass on a quarter of a mile. On our right 
is a little copse, or, as the natives here call it, a 
"spinney." It is mostly composed of hazels, and 
we can scarcely thread the walk through it on 
account of the thick tangle of the brake on 
either side, which apparently has been left uncut 
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for many a long year. But this spinney is "sacred 
ground." It was the scene of, at all events, one 
picnic, which Cowper dignifies by the name of a 
ffU champetre^ in July, 1781, at which Lady 
Austen, Mrs. Unwin, and the poet were present. 
He writes : — " A board laid over the top of the 
wheelbarrow served us for a table ; our dining- 
room was a root-house, covered with moss and 
ivy." At the upper part of the spinney the 
hazels gradually give way to fine beeches and 
yews, and the stile in which the path ends brings 
us into a meadow, celebrated by Cowper in 
" The Task" as lying below a cottage, or small 
farmhouse, known as the " Peasant's Nest." It 
is thus named by Cowper, who gives a picture 
of it : — 

Once I went forth, and found, till then unknown, 

A cottage, whither oft we since repair: 

'Tis perch'd upon the green hill-top, but close 

Environed with a ring of branching elms, 

That overhang the thatch, itself unseen 

Peeps at the vale below: so thick beset 

With foliage of such dark redundant growth, 

I caird the low-roofd lodge " The Peasant's Nest." 

The poet adds that he coveted this little spot for 
its retirement, in spite of the fact that its peasant 
owner had to fetch his supply of water with 
difficulty from a ditch in the meadow below, 
and to wait for the daily call of the unpunctual 
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baker. I should have fancied that the " Nest ^' 
would soon have lost its chief attraction for one 
who, in spite of his love of country scenes, could 
write, 

Society for me! 

We skirt this little " nidus," — for such, indeed, 
it is, — and find ourselves in another shrubbery, 
with a wider and more formal path, in which the 
yew, the ash, the beech, and the elm predomi* 
nate, and in which there still stands a desolate 
summer-house, or, as the poet calls it, a " colon- 
nade." Here, again, the ground is consecrated 
to the Muses, and every step that we take is 
jninutely d.escribed in " The Task " ; — 

I>Tot distant far, a length of colonnade 
Invites us ; monument of ancient taste 
Now scom'd, but worthy of a better fate. 
Our fathers knew the value of a skreen 
From sultry suns, and in their shaded walks 
And long protracted bowers enjoyed at noon 
The gloom and coolness of declining day. 

Here the green pathway trends to the left ; we 
are on high ground, and can see that we are 
gradually making the circuit of what once was 
the park of the Throgmortons. We pass through 
long lines of chestnuts and beeches, which are 
disposed with almost such regularity as to form 
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a succession of avenues. It appears that at one 
time these were sentenced to be cut down : — 

Thanks to Benevolus ; he spares me yet 
Those chestnuts ranged in corresponding lines ; 
And, though himself so polish'd, still reprieves 
The obsolete prolixity of shade. 

A little further, and we find ourselves on the 
brink of a somewhat steep declivity, at the foot 
of which generally runs a little brooklet, though 
it is sometimes dry in summer ; it is still crossed 
by a rustic bridge. This is described by Cowper 
to the very letter : — 

Descending now (but cautious, lest too fast) 
A sudden steep upon a rustic bridge. 
We pass a gulph, in which the willows dip 
Their pendent boughs, stooping as if to drink. 
Hence, ankle deep in moss and flow'ry thyme. 
We mount again, and feel at every step 
Our foot half sunk in hillocks green and soft. 
Raised by the mole, the miner of the soil. 

The above lines were written about the year 
1780. It IS, perhaps, worthy of note that, on 
this very spot, a century later, we found the 
mole still at work raising hillocks, and we carried 
back in our pocket a dead specimen of that soft- 
coated little creature, intending to have its skin 
made into a purse, to be cherished in memory of 
Cowper. At all events, our " find " will serve to 
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show how little the leading features of the coun- 
try change in a hundred year». 

The ground now rises ; we pass on between 
another row of venerable elms ; and a hundred 
yards or so before us, a little to the left, we 
descry a rustic summer-house. In " The Task," 
which is our companion, it is thus described : — 

The summit gained, behold the proud alcove 
That crowns it! Yet not all its pride secures 
The grand retreat from injuries impress'd 
By rural carvers, who with knives deface 
The panels, leaving an obscure rude name. 
So strong the zeal to immortalise himself 
Beats in the breast of man. 

He might have added, "of woman too"; for side 
by side with the names of John Smith and 
William Hodge are carved those of Mary Jones 
and Sarah Brown, and the names written by the 
" unlettered Muse" in pencil are far more nume- 
rous than those "carved" with the penknife. 
Some of the autographs here are old enough to 
have been read by Cowper's eye. The view 
from this alcove is charming, and charmingly 
pictured to the very letter : — 

Now roves the eye, 
And, posted on this speculative height. 
Exults in its command. The sheepfold here 
Pours out its fleecy tenants o'er the glebe. 
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On our right is a rural lane, tvith broken gates 
and dilapidated stone walls j — 

There, from the sunburnt hayfield, bomeward creeps 
The loaded wain : while, lighten'd of its charge, 
The wain that meets it passes swiftly by, 
The boorish driver leafling on his team^ 

The prospect is thus minutely described : — 

Nor less attractive is the woodland scene ; 

Diversified with trees of every growth, 

Alike, yet various. Here, the gray smooth trunks 

Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine^ 

Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 

There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 

Seems sunk, and shorten'd to its topmost boughs. 

No tree in all the grove but has its. charms, 

Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some, 

And of a warmish gray ; the willow such 

And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf. 

And ash, far stretching his umbrageous arms ; 

Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still, 

Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 

Some glossy-leaved, and shining in the sun, 

The maple, and the beech, of oily nuts 

Prolific ; and the lime, at dewy eve 

Diffusing odours ; nor unnoted pass 

The sycamore, capricious in attire. 

Now green, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 

Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours bright. 

We now come to a sharp turn, and a still 
sharper descent, at the foot of which we cross a 
ditch, now dry, but which shows signs of running 
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high in winter. The poet again is our inter- 
preter : — 

Hence the declivity is shiarp and short, 
And such the re-ascent ; between them weeps 
A little Naiad her impoverished urn 
' All summer long, which winter fills again. 

The statue to which Cowper alludes is gone, but 
the base of its pedestal remains. Before us the 
turf is broken, apparently covering the debris of 
a fallen wall. Here Cowper again is elaborately 
true : — 

The folded gates would bar my progress now. 
But that the lord of this enclosed domain, 
Communicative of the good he owns, 
Admits me to a share. 

We enter another avenue ; some of its trees still 
stand, but many are gone ; some evidently had 
perished even in Cowper s time : — 

Refreshing change ! Where now the blazing sun ? 
By short transition we have lost his glare, 
And stepped at once into a cooler clime. 
Ye fallen avenues ! Once more I mourn 
Your fate unmerited ; once more rejoice 
That yet a remnant of your race survives. 

Remarking to my fellow pilgrim that I had 
never seen an avenue of trees more beautifully 
arched and interlaced, and adding that it re- 
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minded me of the nave or side aisle of a cathedral, 
I read on thus : — 

How airy and how light the graceful arch, 
Yet awful as the consecrated roof 
Re-echoing pious anthems. . . . « 

So sportive is the light 

Shot through the boughs } it dances as they dance, 
Shadow and sunshine intermingling quirk, 
And darkening and enlightening, as the leaves 
Play wanton every moment, every spot. 

At the end of this avenue we are confronted by- 
gates and a "ha'ha," and find ourselves in an 
old-fashioned " pleasaunce," surrounded by ever- 
greens, which spring out of velvet turf. On our 
right IS a statue of Homer, with an inscription, 
which, as our volume tells us, is from Cowper's 
own pen; and also another summer-house, or 
" colonnade." Here we get a view, through the 
shrubs, of the barn-doors near the stables of the 
Manor House. Here Cowper, again, was at hand 
as an interpreter : — 

And now, with nerves new braced and spirits cheered, 

We tread the Wilderness, whose well-rolled walks. 

With curvature of low and easy steep. 

Deception innocent, give ample space 

To narrow bounds. The Grove receives us next ; 

Between the upright shafts of whose tall elms 

We may discern the thresher at his task. 

Thump after thump resounds the constant flail, 

That seems to swing uncertain, and yet falls 
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Full on the destined ear. Wide flies the chaff; 
The rustling straw sends up a frequent mist 
Of atoms, sparkling in the noonday beam. 

In this " Wilderness," as Cowper tells us in one 
of his Letters, he and Mrs. Unwin were strolling 
with the Throgmortons, when suddenly they 
were surprised by a pack of hounds, which killed 
the fox almost at their feet. But the poet's 
letters are full of allusions to every spot that we 
have mentioned. 

We have now made the circuit' of the estate, 
some 1,000 acres, and find ourselves once more 
close to the road which we had left on entering 
the spinney. The roajdway is guarded on either 
side by the stone piers of large gates, which, if 
we may believe tradition, were not often closed, 
except to assert a right of so doing. On the 
opposite side of the road stand the stables and 
outbuildings of the Manor House, which was 
pulled down some fifty years ago. It was a low 
building, stuccoed over, and crowned with a high- 
pitched roof, in which was a large upper room 
that had served for three centuries as a Chapel for 
the tenantry of the Throgmortons, who always 
clung to the Roman Catholic ^ faith. When the 
house was pulled down, a new chapel was built 
at the end of the old stables, and the missionary 
priest who " serves" it occupies two of the coach- 

c 
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man's or housekeeper's rooms. In his garden is 
kept Cowper's own sundial, which he brought 
with him into this quiet retreat nearly a cen- 
tury ago. The sunny terrace on which it stands 
is shaded on one side by junipers and other 
pleasant trees, and commands a fine view over 
the meadows on either side of the Ouse, almost 
reminding us of an Italian view. 

We leave, however, this pleasant scene, and 
saunter up the village street towards the church. 
Having refreshed our inner man with a draught 
of ale at the " Cowper's Oak," we reach on our 
right ** The Lodge," which was occupied by the 
poet for five or six years before quitting the 
Midlands for East Dereham, where he died. It 
is a pleasant and cheerful residence, and might 
well pass for the vicarage. The rooms are still 
kept almost in the same state in which they were 
when tenanted by the poet and by his kind 
friend, Mrs. Unwin, and graced by the occasional 
presence of Lady Hesketh and his other cousin, 
her sister. Here he wrote a great part of "The 
Task" and of his "Table Talk," and many of his 
pleasantest short poems. Here, too, he trans- 
lated a great part of his beloved Homer, whose 
statue we lately visited in the "Grove." His 
sitting-room downstairs and his bedroom on the 
first floor are still shown. On a shutter in the 
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latter is a couplet written in pencil in the poet's 
autograph, expressing his regret at leaving Wes- 
ton, in July, 1795, and his belief that he should 
never return to it : — 

Farewell, dear scenes, for ever closed to me ! 
Oh I for what sorrows must I now exchange you I 

Nearly opposite is a house once occupied by 
the Rev. Thomas Scott, the Commentator, when 
in charge of the village of Weston. Here Cowper 
must have been often a visitor in order to discuss 
the deep question of God's foreknowledge. " Oh I 
that those walls had language 1" 

About a hundred yards further on, at the 
extremity of the village, is the little church of 
"Weston Underwood, in which Cowper sat Sunday 
by Sunday as a willing listener to Scott's Cal- 
vinistic sermons. At all events they were mild 
and refreshing as compared with Newton's at 
Olney. The pews are still standing just as they 
were a century ago; for happily the fabric of 
the church has not been ** restored." At the end 
of the south aisle is a large marble monument 
erected to the memories of sundry members of 
the Throgmorton family, and on the south wall 
of the church hang the helmet and crest and 
"tabard" of a soldier of the Plantagenet or 
Tudor times, on which Cowper must often have 
gazed : — 

C 2 
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The good knight's dust, 
His sword is rust, 
His soul is with the saints, we trust. 

But the day is drawing to a close, and we must 
retrace our steps along the high road to Olney. 
As we do so, we read aloud the following extract 
from an autograph letter of Cowper, which refers 
to some spot on the very road that we tread. It 
is addressed to his friend, Samuel Rose, and is 
dated from "The Lodge," Weston, Saturday, 
Feb. 5, 1 791 \ " Your very handsome present of 
Pope's Homer has arrived safe, notwithstanding 
an accident that befel him by the way. The 
Hall servant brought the pareel from Olney, 
resting it on the pommel of the saddle, and his 
horse fell with him. Pope in consequence was 
rolled in the dirt, but being well coated got no 

damage I have found a place for 

him in the parlour, where he makes a splendid 
appearance." 

^ This autograph letter is in the possession of the author. 





CHAPTER III. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO GLASTONBURY. 

S one of the very earliest homes of 
Christianity in England, I venture to 
think that Glastonbury is inferior in 
interest to few, if any, other cities in these 
islands ; and no one who calls himself a Chris- 
tian, to whatever form of worship he may belong, 
ought to feel ashamed of having made a pilgrim- 
age to '' Inysgy bun," as it was called in British 
times — the " Glaestingbyrig " of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Professor Freeman, the historian of the 
Norman Conquest, goes even further than this, 
and thus enthusiastically expresses himself with 
respect to Glastonbury: "It is certain that 
Glastonbury was the one church of first rank in 
England which stood as a memorial of the British 
days, the only one which had lived unscathed 
through the storm of English conquest, and which 
received equal reverence from the conquerors and 
the conquered. At Canterbury and York and 
London the Christianity of earlier days had been 
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utterly swept away by our heathen forefathers. 
The Roman and the Scottish missionary found 
a field ready to their hands, when all that sur- 
vived of the elder day was here and there a 
crumbling and desecrated ruin, to which men still 
pointed as the shrine of a faith which had passed 
away. At Canterbury and York and London 
there is no historic tie between the vanquished 
Church of the Briton and the Church of the 
Englishman which still abides. A black night 
of heathenism, of greater or lesser length, parts 
off the one from the other by an impassable 
gulf. At Glastonbury it was not so. There 
the old British sanctuary lived on under English 
rule, and fell only at the hands of destroyers 
of baser mould in days which by comparison 
appear but as yesterday. The very arrange- 
ments of the minster of Glastonbury still live 
on, as a speaking witness, to tell us what stood 
on that spot in the days of the hoariest an- 
tiquity. The church of wicker and timber, the 
primitive work of the Briton, lived on through 
English, Danish, and Norman conquest. It was 
enriched by the gifts of Ina ; it beheld the devo- 
tions of Cnute, when he made his offerings for the 
soul of the murdered Edmund. To the east of 
that primeval church, in the tenth century, was 
raised a statelier minster of stone. The two 
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stood side by side, witnesses of the sway of two 
successive nations, till both alike yielded to the 
grander conceptions of the architects of the twelfth 
century. And, in a figure, both live there still. 
The western Lady Chapel, in later times over- 
shadowed by the Legend of St. Joseph, still 
stands in its site and place, the representative of 
the church in which Arthur may have prayed ; 
while the great abbey church at the east end of 
it no less represents the church which Dunstan 
reared, and round whose altars were gathered the 
tombs of the mightiest rulers of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. The Briton, and the Norman 
who had listened to his lore, both believed that 
Arthur lay in the tomb before the high altar 
which bore his name. The Englishman knew 
that those walls sheltered the shrine of Edgar, 
the giver of peace, the tomb of Edmund, the 
doer of great deeds, and the tomb of his des- 
cendant and namesake, the mighty Ironside. 
There is no other spot in Britain which, like this, 
gathers round it all the noblest memories alike 
of the older and the newer dwellers in the land. 
Less exalted in ecclesiastical rank, less often in 
later times the scene of great events, less happy 
in having been handed over to the wanton will 
of the most ruthless of destroyers, the church of 
Glastonbury, in its ruined state, still keeps a 
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cfaarm which does not belong even to the mother 
church at Canterbury, or to the royal abbey at 
Westminster. It stands on strictly English ground 
as a likeness of the Christianity of those ancient 
times^ while our fathers still pressed on in the 
names of Woden and Thor to overthrow the altars 
and smite the ministers of Christ." 

I shall leave it to professed antiquaries to settle 
the derivation of the name of Glastonbury; 
whether it comes from the "glassy" blue colour 
of the waters which surround it and still make it 
almost an island, or from the herb ** glaest " or 
woad, with which our forefathers are said to have 
stained their bodies. It is more to my purpose 
to say that, on account of its apple-bearing quali- 
ties, the low-lying district which surrounds Glas- 
tonbury was known as the Isle of Avalon, by 
which name it figures in poetry as the scene of 
some of those Arthurian legends which Alfred 
Tennyson has awakened into fresh life. For was 
not this the spot to which, according to the 
ancient story, Joseph of Arimathea brought the 
" Holy Grail," and where he preached the faith of 
Christ and founded a church for His worship ? 

Although Professor Freeman is firmly con- 
vinced that " Glastonbury did not become 
English till the year 658," when the West Saxons 
drove back the Welsh to the river Parret and 
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to Petherton, yet it is certain that a settlement 
was founded on this spot in the British or Roman 
era. The origin of the noble abbey which was 
so long its pride, like the Earldom of Mar accord- 
ing to Lord Hailes, is "lost in the mists of 
antiquity ; '' but, growing up around it sixteen or 
seventeen centuries ago, and sheltering under the 
safeguard of its sanctity, we see a small town, 
partly secular, but more largely ecclesiastical, 
with the name of Glaston or Glaestun. Ori- 
ginally an island, it is still intersected by streams, 
and the river Brue still flows at the foot of the 
town, the marsh lands which once surrounded it 
having long since been reclaimed, and turned into 
pleasant apple orchards and rich pastures. In 
spite of being connected with the busy world by 
a railway, Glastonbury slill wears much of the 
appearance of a town of the middle ages ; though 
the erection of a row of houses on the south side 
of the principal street has blocked out the view 
of the abbey ruins, and renders it rather difficult 
for strangers to find out the actual entrance to 
them. 

We turn very naturally to the " Guide-book,*' 
and learn that the only way of access to the abbey 
itself is through a gateway which once formed 
part pf the White Hart Inn, but now belongs to 
a confectioner s shop. We enter, and find our- 
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selves in a narrow passage, which only faith of a 
high order could believe to be the approach to so 
sacred a spot. We reach an inner postern gate- 
way in a small garden, and having duly paid our 
sixpence for admission, we walk through and 
stand in a meadow or apple orchard, walled- in on 
every side. To our right, as we enter, is a thorn- 
tree some fifteen or twenty feet high, a veritable 
scion of the old Glastonbury thorn, which is said 
to have been the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, 
and to have been planted by his hand. Like the 
parent tree, the off-shoot, its successor, is said 
and believed all round the country to blossom 
at Christmas. When I saw it towards the close 
of February, the snow was on the ground ; but 
it was certainly in leaf, and its bright foliage 
was the only green object to be seen, except 
sundry growths of mistletoe on the apple trees, 
for miles around. 

We pass on a few yards, and find ourselves face 
to face with the western front of the ruins of the 
noble abbey itself. These present a fine example 
of Norman and Early English architecture, and 
the freshness of their colour and the sharpness of 
their mouldings add much to their picturesque- 
ness. Immediately before us stands what is com- 
monly called St. Joseph's chapel, though, pro- 
perly speaking, it was the chapel of Our Lady^ 
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strangely placed, like a " Galilee," at the western 
end of the nave, and forming a vestibule to it. 
It is of late Norman date, with details of a tran- 
sitional character, and the masonry is simply 
admirable, being evidently not ''done by con- 
tract," but executed by conscientious workmen 
whose souls were in their work, not above it. 
The chapel is roofless, but most of its four walls 
are standing. The windows in the upper tier are 
round-headed, and beautifully moulded ; the 
arcades below are formed by round-headed arches 
intersecting each other, and spring from light and 
graceful shafts. Early English rather than Nor- 
man in their character. This chapel, which 
occupies the site of one which claimed to have 
been the oldest church in Britain, was consecrated 
in A.D. 1 1 86; it is said to have been '* built of 
squared stones, and to have no possible ornament 
omitted ; " and its appearance quite justifies the 
expression. Two out of the four turrets which 
once adorned its angles remain; and its north 
and south doorways are fine examples of Norman 
art, resembling those at Iffley near Oxford, 
though the sculptures which once adorned them 
are too far mutilated to be now deciphered. The 
northern porch is supposed to have opened into 
the burying ground of the laity, and the south 
into the churchyard of the monks, covering the 
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spot in which, if the old tradition is to be trusted, 
St. Joseph of Arimathea was buried, as well as 
King Arthur, the hero of Western romance. 
The west end of the chapel is lit by a triplet of 
circular-headed windows, and the spaces between 
the windows in the interior are adorned with an 
elegant interlacing arcade, with shafts of Purbeck 
marble. The external buttresses are flat, after 
the Norman fashion, and have small shafts at 
their angles. A small part of the sturdy ribs 
which once supported the vaulting inside is still 
to be seen. 

Eastward of this chapel, and connecting it with 
the great church beyond, is a second smaller 
chapel in the pointed style, the delicate orna- 
mentation of which has suffered more severely 
than the more massive Norman structure. It was 
probably used not for mass, but for processions 
and preachings, and served as a vestibule to the 
great church. Indeed, Professor Willis goes so 
far as to say that it was "a Galilee porch, to give 
access to the western door from the monks' 
cemetery on the south, and from the cemetery of 
the laity on the north.*' Be this as it may, it is 
in a sadly ruinous plight ; part of its once beauti- 
ful floor having fallen into the crypt below, and 
the greater part of its walls being pushed out of 
the perpendicular and at the same time supported 
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by huge giants of ivy, which have driven their 
fangs deep into the solid masonry. The crypt 
beneath this chapel, some ten or twelve feet deep, 
was probably used, not for divine service, but for 
interments, for many of the pious laity as well as 
the monks desired to rest in death near by the 
bones of St. Joseph. The walls of the crypt are 
extremely thick, and are sufficiently perfect at 
the east end to show the plan and design of the 
building. The antiquary Stukely, who paid a 
visit to the Abbey in 1724, writes : 

Underneath the chapel of Joseph of Arimathea was a 
vault, now full of water, the floor of the chapel being 
beaten down into it It was wrought with great stones. 
There was a capacious receptacle for the dead ; but they 
have taken up many leaden coffins and melted them into 
cisterns. 

The exact date of this crypt is not known, some 
writers regarding it as of the twelfth century, 
whilst Professor Willis considers it of the fifteenth. 
It should be mentioned that the doorway at the 
north-west corner leading down into it is of the 
Perpendicular style. It may be added, that 
when an attempt was made to clear out a portion 
of the crypt about half a century ago, no fewer 
than eighteen coffins of strong oak were found, 
each containing a skeleton with a long rod of 
thorn or hazel on his right hand. These rods. 
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and even the wooden rests for the heads, were 
perfect, but they crumbled away when exposed 
to the outer air. 

In the southern side of the crypt is an arched 
recess leading down to a well, which was not 
known to exist until accidentally discovered by 
a party of explorers in 1825, who thought it to 
be a holy well ; great was the wonder, and many 
were the surmises of the neighbouring savans on 
the subject, some of whom were disposed to con- 
nect it with pilgrimages and miracles. But 
there seems to be little doubt that the aperture 
so long choked up with rubbish was a small 
room used by the priests for robing and disrobing, 
and that the well was probably used for washing 
their surplices and albs. Though the entrance is 
inside, the well is outside the wall of the 
building; and the round-headed arch which 
covers the former proves it to be as old as the 
Norman era. 

The Great Church, which we now enter, was 
dedicated to St. Peter and. St. Paul, and was of 
later date and far greater architectural preten- 
sions than the structure thus far described. It 
was begun at the close of the reign of Henry II.; 
but the works were stopped, probably by the wars, 
through the reigns of his sons, Richard Coeur de 
Lion and King John, and indeed were not finished 
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until A.D. 1303, nearly a hundred and twenty 
years after the foundations had been laid. The 
Church was then consecrated, doubtless with 
great pomp. It was beautified and adorned 
in various ways by successive abbots during 
upwards of two centuries. Thus Walter de 
Taunton, we are told, "gave the choir screen, 
and set up the great rood-loft with the 
crucifix, and Mary and John." Another Abbot, 
Adam de Sodbury, the same who gave the 
curious clock to the Cathedral of Wells, vaulted 
nearly all the nave, and ornamented it with 
splendid paintings, in the reign of Edward II.; 
he also decorated the high altar with an image 
of the Virgin Mary in a tabernacle of the finest 
workmanship. Walter de Monnington, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, put a groined 
vaulting over the choir, and added two bays to 
the Presbytery, as Leland informs us. Both he 
and William of Worcester mention the fine 
painted glass which filled its windows. The gifts 
of other abbots, especially Beere and Whyting, 
to the adornment of the east end of the church, 
and the addition of chapels of our Lady of 
Loretto and of the Holy Sepulchre, are duly 
chronicled by Leland. The Great Church was 
400 feet in length, or 580 feet including the tran- 
sitional Galilee and St. Joseph's chapel. This 
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being the case, and such being the religio loci^ it 
is no matter of wonder that, four centuries ago, 
the Abbey Church of Glastonbury stood second 
in beauty only to Wells in all Somerset, if indeed 
second to it. Besides a long series of abbots and 
priors of saintly character, it was the burial-place 
of kings and princes, arjd contained many rich 
monuments and chantry chapels. The remains 
of King Arthur and those of his queen, for 
instance, were laid before the high altar, and those 
of Edmund the Elder and Edmund Ironside to 
the north and south of them respectively. 
William of Worcester states that the entrance 
gateway of the church was very grand ; but of this 
no trace is to be seen. In all probability it 
opened into the north aisle opposite the High 
Street. 

But little of this once magnificent structure 
now remains. The two lower piers at its eastern 
extremity, and one of its northern transept 
chapels, are nearly all that is left. Most of the 
details, so far as they can be traced, are of the 
transitional style, exhibiting a mixture of round 
and pointed arches. One large arch, at the junc- 
tion of the chancel and the nave, still stands, as 
if to show the beauty and proportions of the 
tower. Rising on high in its lonely grandeur 
and beauty, it irresistibly reminds the travelled 
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pilgrim of the tall and solitary eastern window 
of the church of " Our Lady of Walsingham." 

The nave, as we can still trace clearly, was at 
a lower level than the chancel, for part of the 
steps remain. CoUinson gives the following as 
the measurements of the fabric : — " The nave of 
the great church from St. Joseph's chapel to the 
cross — where the lower stood — was 210 feet long; 
the choir was 155 feet long ; each transept 45 
feet long ; and the tower 45 feet in breadth and 
in length," " A smooth turf,'* writes the author of 
the local guide-book, " now carpets the spot where 
once no marble could be too costly, no tesse- 
lated floor too gorgeous, for the feet of all the 
good, all the great, all the noble of the land to 
tread." And it is good news to learn, on the 
same local authority, that "all fear of further 
destruction to these precious ruins is now at an 
end. Mr. Austin, the owner of the abbey estate, 
and the occupier of the modern house to the east 
of them, keeps the whole precincts in beautiful 
order." I can bear ocular testimony to the truth 
of his words ; for no turf can be more green, or 
level, or well kept, than that which stretches from 
the modern mansion to the easternmost wall of 
the abbey ruins. I wish I could say that the 
grass which surrounds St. Joseph's chapel is in 
the same condition. And yet it has every claim 
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to be kept with equal reverence and care. William 
of Malmesbury records the intense sanctity of the 
spot, as being held in especial veneration on 
account of the number of saints, martyrs, and 
confessors who had ended their days here, and 
had found a resting-place in this God's acre, or 
whose bones had been carried, or " translated " 
thither after their death. It appears from him to 
have got in consequence the name of ** The tomb 
of saints." " Our fathers," adds the old chronicler, 
** did not dare to use any idle discourse, or to spit 
in it, without some great necessity. Enemies and 
other naughty men were not suffered to lie^^ buried 
there, nor did any one dare to bring horse, ot'dog^ 
or hawk upon the ground ; for, if they did so, it 
was noticed that they died forthwith." So 
highly, indeed, was the spot reverenced, that 
" kings, queens, archbishops, bishops, and others 
of a lower degree, esteemed themselves happy iiv 
being allowed to increase its possessions, if only 
they could gain a place of sepulture amoii^st its 
dead." He chronicles the names of many persona^ 
to whom this privilege was accorded, including 
twelve disciples of St. Philip, St. Patrick of 
Ireland, St. David of Wales, St. Gildas, St. Dun- 
Stan, St. Urban, the Venerable Bede, and many 
other holy personages, to the possession of whose 
bones, however, it is only fair to add^ other places 
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put in rival claims. It is not a little singular 
that he omits to include in his list the name of 
Joseph of Arimathea : perhaps it was too welt 
known in connection with Glastonbury to need 
recording. Among the laymen who are said to 
repose or to have reposed here is Coel, King of 
Britain, the father of St. Helena, and grandfather 
of the Emperor Constantine. At the north-west 
corner of St. Joseph's chapel, in this lay burial- 
ground, were formerly two lofty mounds or pyra- 
mids of stone and earth, the space between which 
contained King Arthur's grave. But these were 
ruthlessly knocked down and levelled towards 
the close of the last century, the materials being 
used for mending the roads. 

The bodies of King Arthur and his wife Gyne- 
vere, according to Giraldus Cambrensis, were 
transferred from this spot to their final resting- 
place, before the high altar in the great church, in 
the presence of Edward I. and his queen Eleanor, 
when they kept Easter at Glastonbury in 1^77. 

The tradition which makes Glastonbury the 
burial-place of Joseph of Arimathea, though not 
mentioned by William of Malmesbury, is certainly 
of ancient date. It is generally said that he lay 
near to the second window of the south side of 
the chapel which bears his name. This tradition 
caused a vast number of pilgrims to visit Glas- 
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tonbury and to make offerings at his reputed 
tomb ; and doubtless it was on account of it that 
the name of the chapel was changed, as stated 
above. 

It may be remembered that Tennyson em- 
bodies in "The Holy Grail" a popular belief 
that the very, elements of nature paid their silent 
witness to the sanctity of the place : — 

Pm going a long way, 
With these thou seest, if indeed I go, 
For all my mind is clouded with a doubt, 
To th* Island- Valley of Avalion ; 
Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard lawns. 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer seas. 
Where I can heal me of my grievous wound* 

The legend of Joseph of Arimathea has been 
celebrated in song by more than one poet ; and 
the saint is famous as having brought into Britain 
not only the Christian Faith, but also the " Holy 
GraiV as witness Tennyson : — 

The cup, the cup itself, from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad Supper with His own. 
This from the blessed land of Aromat 
After the day of darkness, when the dead 
Went wandering o*er Moriah, the good saint 
Arimathean Joseph, journeying brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
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Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord, 
And there while it abode ; and if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was heal'd at once, 
By faith, of all his iQs. 

In the like manner writes Spenser, in his 
** Faerie Queen " : — 

—Good Lucius, 
That first received Christianity, 
The sacred pledge of Christ's evangely : 
Yet true it is, that long before that day 
"Hither came Joseph of Arimathy, 
Who brought with hipi,the Holy Grayle, they say. 
And preacht the truth. 

A 'Shrine of St. Dunstan was for some two 
renturies set up in the church at Glastonbury ; 
but an unseemly strife arose between the monks 
of Canterbury and those in the *' far west " as to 
the genuineness of two rival sets of bones, each 
of which were claimed as belonging to the saint. 
The strife, i miay add, was never satisfactorily 
settled until the days of the Reformation came, 
when nearly all shrines, whether at Glastonbury 
or at Canterbury, were summarily levelled with 
the dust. 

The far-femed Abbot's Kitchen, an octangular 
stone structure, stands about 150 yards from the 
south-west corner of St. Joseph's chapel, adjoining 
the site of the old monastic buildings, which have 
been entirely destroyed with this exception. It 
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IS now situated in the middle of a field, with a 
separate entrance, and fenced off from the rest of 
the abbey ruins. This kitchen is generally as- 
cribed to Abbot Whiting, but more probably owes 
its erection to Abbots Brainton or Chinnock, 
about the middle or close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It is thus described by Stukely : " It is 
formed from an octagon included in a square; 
four fire-places fill the four angles, having 
chimneys over them ; on the flat part of the roof 
between these rises the arched octagonal pyra- 
mid, crowned with a double lanthom, one within 
another. There are eight curved ribs within, 
which support this vault, and eight funnels for 
letting out the steam through windows, within 
which, in a lesser pyramid, hung the bell to call 
the poor people to the adjacent almonry, whose 
ruins are on the north side of the said kitchen. 
The stones of the pyramidal roof are all cut 
slanting with the same bevels, to throw off the 
rain.'' The local guide-book already quoted 
gives the dimensions of the kitchen as thirty- 
three and a half feet square within, and seventy- 
two feet high to the top of the lantern by which 
it is surmounted. The writer adds that each of 
the four fire-hearths within is large enough to 
roast an ox whole, and that the system of double 
funnels doubtless served to keep the kitchen free 
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from smoke and steam. Its stout external but- 
tresses, reaching to the roof, form a pleasing and 
striking feature. With respect to this kitchen, 
there is a tradition tliat Harry the Eighth, having 
threatened to burn the Abbot's Kitchen as a 
punishment for his luxuriant style of living, Abbot 
Whiting replied that he would build a kitchen 
which not all the wood in the royal forests would 
bum. But the anecdote cannot be true, for it 
involves an anachronism, as stated by the author 
of the " Guide ; " though, as he remarks, the story 
may have related to a former abbot and a former 
sovereign. 

I have said above, that St. Joseph's chapel 
stands on the site of a much earlier church. 
Respecting this early edifice, tradition tells us 
that it was built by some of our Lord's disciples, 
and that early in the seventh century, when it 
was known already as Vetusta Ecclesia, it was 
cased with boards and covered with lead so care- 
fully that it lost none of its sanctity thereby. It 
is probable that the tradition contains some 
germs of truth ; and we may believe, without 
any great exercise of faith, that in the British or 
Roman times — perhaps throughout both — there 
was here an oratory or chapel built by very early 
converts to the Christian Faith ; and that this 
primitive chapel, constructed out of wattles, 
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Withies, reeds, and c^fher such materials, which 
were to be gathered in abundance in the Isle of 
Avalon, was venerated at a very early date as the 
first Christian church in, at all events, the west of 
Britain. According to a brazen plate once 
affixed to a pillar in the church, and afterwards 
in Spelman's possession, this primitive chapel was 
sixty feet long by twenty-six in breadth, and an 
illustration of it is to be seen in the appendix to 
Warner's *^ Glastonbury.*' 

Another and a later church, however, was built 
by Ina, king of the West Saxons, early in the 
eighth century, by the advice of the then Bishop 
of Sherborne, and afterwards liberally endowed 
by him. This church, with the adjoining monas- 
tery, was ravaged and partly destroyed by the 
Danes, but was restored by Dunstan, who had 
been brought up within its walls as a boy, and 
who, as abbot, introduced into it the strict rule 
of St. Benedict. The connection of St. Dunstan 
with Glastonbury in early life forms part of every 
child's earliest lessons in English history. Largely 
enriched by King Edgar, and by other monarchs 
and prelates, the abbey passed in due course into 
the hands of Norman monks, whose impress has 
remained indelibly upon its fabric down to the 
present time. The gradual erection of the great 
monastic church has been explained above. 
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It remains, therefore, only to say that, after 
several centuries of prosperity and external peace, 
broken only by the long strife with Canterbury 
about St. Dunstan's relics, the royal tyrant 
Henry set his covetous eyes on the wealth and 
treasures of this church ; that he called upon 
Abbot Whiting to recogfnise him as '* supreme 
head of the Church" — a command which the 
abbot seems to have obeyed, probably with some 
mental reservation; for when the king insisted as 
" Head of the Church" that -the abbey should be 
surrendered into his hands. Whiting refused to 
obey the mandate, and was sent to the Tower 
as a traitor. He was subsequently brought down 
to Wells, tried and arraigned, and (it is scarcely 
needful to add) found guilty and condemned to 
death. He was carried back to Glastonbury next 
day, and executed on the top of the " Torr Hill," 
which looks down so proudly on the peaceful 
valley of Avalon ; his head being set over his 
own abbey gate, and his four quarters sent to 
Wells, Bath, Ilchester, and Bridgwater. He is 
said to have been a man venerable for his years, 
and justly admired on account of his strict and 
religious life ; and it would seem that his chief 
offence lay in the fact that, in the opinion of 
Cromwell and his myrmidons, the abbot's house, 
with its adjacent deer parks at Northwood and 
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Sharpham, was " the noblest they had ever seen 
of that sort ; they thought it fit for the king and 
no one else." 

On the abbot's death the abbey, its church, and 
its possessions all passed into the hands of the 
king, who, however, did not care to occupy the 
place. He gave it, shortly after, into the hands 
of the Seymours, Dukes of Somerset ; and the 
lands were sold — not, however, till the church 
had been stripped of its treasures, and the entire 
range of buildings given up to spoliation and 
plunder. The annual income of the abbey at the 
dissolution is given as upwards of ;f 3,000, and 
its abbot held a seat in the House of Peers, where 
he ranked second only to his brother of St. 
Alban's. 

I have said that, in spite of all the ruin worked 
by plunderers, iconoclasts, and the hand of time, 
the little town of Glastonbury wears an ecclesias- 
tical appearance. At the place where its four 
streets meet, near the old western gate of the 
abbey, stands a market cross — modernized, it is 
true, but the lawful successor of one which looked 
down on the vendors of country wares in the 
days of the Plantagenets and Tudors. Close 
beside it, on the north side of High Street, is the 
old Pilgrims* Inn, now rejoicing in the sign of 
•' The George.'* It is a Perpendicular building, 
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«crected by Abbot Selwood in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century. Its front is a mass of 
handsome panelling, pierced here and there for 
windows; a gateway occupies the centre, while on 
the left a bay rises the whole length of the house. 
Above the gate are the arms of the Abbey 
quartered with those of IV. *' This fine house," 
writes the author of the local Guide, " is built 
throughout of freestone, and the original newel 
staircase gives access to the upper rooms. The 
extensive cellars are of a dungeon-like aspect: 
one of the arches has the appearance of having 
been blocked up, which suggests the idea that 
it must have been connected with the monastery 
by a passage under the street. Here is a spring 
of water, and also a stone seat, upon which peni- 
tents are traditionally said to have sat up to their 
knees in water. The abbot paid all the expenses 
of this inn ; every visitor was treated as a guest, 
and allowed to remain for two days. The fact 
is that the relics at Glastonbury attracted an 
enormous number of people to the shrines. At 
£rst the visitors found accommodation inside the 
abbey; then an hospitium or hospice was erected 
in contact with the abbey walls ; and when that 
4id not afford the necessary accommodation, this 
Pilgrims' Inn was opened." 

In the same street, only a few doors distant. 
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on the same side of the way, is another quaifit 
Perpendicular house, built by Abbot Beare, and 
called the Tribunal. It was originally the court- 
house of the town and its neighbourhood, and 
the cellars or crypt below possibly served as a 
prison. ** The hand of time seems to have 
passed over it very lightly, and, if we may judge 
by its ceilings and chimney-pieces, it remains 
much in the same state as when first erected." It 
is still connected with the law, being used as a 
solicitor's office. 

At the eastern end of High Street, on the road 
leading to the Torr, is a fine specimen of an 
abbey barn, cruciform in its ground plan, and 
nearly a hundred feet in length. Its windows 
and gables are adorned with efiigies of the four 
evangelists, the Virgin Mary, and an abbot — 
probably the founder. 

Returning to the market-place, we find our- 
selves standing before the **Red Lion Inn," a 
modern structure, inserted in a nondescript 
manner into a larger and handsomer and older 
building. A nearer glance, however, serves to 
show that this house, which sadly eclipses the 
west front of St. Joseph's chapel, was originally 
the grand entrance and porter's lodge. The vaulted 
entrance for foot-passengers still remains as it was 
in the olden time, though it now leads only inta 
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the inn yard ; beyond it is a small gateway sur- 
mounted by the abbot^s arms and supporters, 
leading to an ancient almshouse for women. The 
outline of the carriage entrance is distinctly 
traceable by an arched vault in a sitting room over 
the present entrance, which is open to visitors. 

Though its abbey is a riiin; the town can still 
boast of two parish churches — those of St. John 
and St. Benedict : the former has at its western 
extremity one of the finest among the many fine 
towers for which the churches of Somerset are so 
famous : indeed, it is said that it yields place to 
only two others — that of Wrington, and that of 
St. Cuthbert's at Wells. • The church of St. 
Benedict, on the road between the town and the 
station, is of the same character, but smaller and 
plainer. In it is a record to the effect that in the 
year 1606 the sea made an irruption from the 
Severn as far as the base of this tower: thus 
proving rather forcibly that the whole valley of 
Avalon, extending from Highbridge up to Glas- 
tonbury, was once an arm of the sea. By what 
engineering victory the salt water was driven back, 
and the meadow land reclaimed, history does not 
inform us. It was probably a freak of nature, not 
the work of art. 

On the left hand, as the visitor returns to the 
railway station, he will see a long hilly ridge, its 
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ascent marked by a road with a few trees here 
and there on either side. This is known as 
"Weary All Hill." The popular tradition is 
that it derived its name from the fact of Joseph of 
Arimathea and his companion^, on- reaching 
Glastonbury, having sat down here by the way- 
side, exclaiming, "We are weary, all of us." 
Even the most unlearned antiquary will laugh at 
this story ; for though the saint may have climbed 
the hill, there is no record, I fear, to the effect that 
he and his companions talked the English tongue 1 
There are several prints of Glastonbury, show- 
ing the abbey ruins as they appeared in the last 
century, before the remains of the conventual 
domestic buildings had been^ made a public 
quarry for paving the roads. But the earliest 
views of the Abbey itself are two plates drawn by 
Hollar, which are preserved in Dugdale's ** Mon- 
asticon." One of them iis taken from the west, 
from the top of Weary All Hill, and the other 
from the south, but unfortunately from a still 
greater distance ; they are therefore bird s-eye 
views, rather than exact representations; and 
they show the buildings on too small a scale to 
exhibit any of the then existing details, though 
one of them does justice to the general effect. 
The horizon of the former is bounded by the 
lofty " Torr " to the eastward of the abbey, which 
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was the scene of the execution of the last mitred 
abbot of Glastonbury. 

Here I will record as briefly as may be the 
received tradition, current throughout Somerset 
and the west country, respecting the Holy Thorn 
mentioned above. The story runs that when 
Joseph came to Britain to preach Christianity, 
some thirty years after the Saviour's death, the 
king, Arviragus, gave over to him the whole isle 
of Avalon. On his arrival, having in his hand a 
hawthorn stick, the saint stuck it into the ground, 
when it struck root, and grew, and flowered on 
Christmas Day, to the great amazement of the 
inhabitants. In after ages several thorns were 
planted by slips from this thorn, and they too, 
like the parent stem, all budded and blossomed 
in the depth of winter \ 

There was also, besides the thorn, another 
wonderful tree at Glastonbury. CoUinson, in his 
History of Somerset, states that " there grew in 
the abbey churchyard of Glastonbury, on the 
north side of St. Joseph's chapel, a miraculous 
walnut tree, which never budded before the feast 

* It is asserted in Anecdotes of Curious Superstitions 
and Omens that the blossoming of these thorns in the 
winter has been doubted, but that about the year 1844 a 
thorn of this kind, which was observed not to have on it a 
single blossom on Christmas Eve, was seen in bloom the 
next day. 
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of St. Barnabas (June nth), but on that very 
day shot forth leaves and flourished like its usual 
spedes. This tree," he continues, " is gone, and 
in the place thereof stands a very fine walnut 
tree of the common sort. It is strange to say 
how much this tree was sought after by the 
credulous ; and, though not an uncommon walnut, 
Queen Anne, King James, and many of the 
nobility of the realm, even when the times of 
monkish superstition had ceased, gave large sums 
of money for cuttings of the original." 

In conclusion, the mineral waters of Glaston- 
bury must not be forgotten. Holinshed tells us 
that *'King Arthur, being wounded in battle, 
was brought to Glastonbury to be healed of his 
wounds by the healing waters of that place." 
But if the waters were found useful in his case, 
they would seem to have been neglected and for- 
gotten for seven centuries — in fact, until 1751, 
when a man who had been asthmatic for thirty 
years dreamed that he was told by a friend that 
if he drank of certain waters near " the Chain 
Gate " for seven Sunday mornings in succession 
he should be cured. This he did, and immediately 
recovered his health and strength, and attested it 
by his oath. The wonder was soon noised abroad 
as a miracle ; and it was computed that shortly 
afterwards some ten thousand persons flocked 
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to Glastonbury to drink its waters for various 
distempers : but the popular delusion — for 
apparently it was a delusion — did not last 
above a twelvemonth. 






CHAPTER IV. 

STRAWBERRY HILL AND HORACE WALPOLE, 

[F there be one point, outside this great 
metropoh's, into which the literary his- 
tory of our country centres, that is the 
neighbourhood of Twickenham and Richmond. 
The former place, then known as "Twitnam," 
from and after the settlement of Alexander 
Pope within its groves, became, even more 
than Windsor Forest, "The Muses' seat;" and 
so great and so forcible was the attraction of 
his name that for half a century afterwards 
the banks of the Thames on either side re- 
echoed the voices of Thomson and Gray. It 
was probably through some mystic or magic 
spell, unknown and unsuspected by himself, that 
Horace Walpole was first led to seek a home in 
this rural suburb of London ; and, even in his 
own day as well as ever since, if no higher mo- 
tive, literary curiosity has led the educated world 
to regard Strawberry Hill as a place of pil- 
grimage. There was nothing great, nothing 
original, nothing truly fine about the character 
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of Horace Walpole. A man of taste and cul- 
ture, a dilettante of the first water, he was 
the pleasantest of gossips and of letter writers ; 
and^ in spite of the fact that it almost ignores 
the existence of the vulgar herd whose names 
were not written in the pages of the British 
Peerage, his " Correspondence " will not readily 
ot easily be foigotten. But when this is said, I 
have exhausted nearly all that I can say in his 
favour. 

And yet not quite all ; for to him we owe in 
this nineteenth century the first dawn of that 
** Gothic" revival which has had so wide an 
influence on the fabrics of our cathedrals, parish 
churches, castles, and other ancient buildings ; 
and it was from Strawberry Hill that those early 
rays of light took their rise. This fact may 
plead my excuse for giving my readers a short 
account of its origin, its rise, and its progress. 
We shall find that, like the Thames which flows 
past it, like London, and like Rome itself, it 
grew from a very humble origin. 

It appears that in the earlier half of the last 
century, when the Lords Bradford lived in their 
manor house at Teddington, their old family 
coachman, having saved a little money, t)ought a 
small lath-and-plaster cottage which stood in a 
strawberry garden, on rising ground near the 

E % 
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river, about a mile from his master's house, half- 
way on the road to Twickenham. His wife, it 
seems, turned his purchase to good account by 
letting lodgings 'here in the summer to fashion- 
able gentlemen and ladies who were weary of 
the smoke and heat of London. Among their 
tenants were Colley Cibber, who wrote here his 
comedy of <'The Refusal;" Dr. Talbot, the 
Bishop of Durham ; Lord Carnarvon, afterwards 
better known to fame as Duke of Chandos ; and 
Lord John Sackville, a son of the Duke of 
Dorset. The cottage was next let on lease to 
two old maids, the Misses Chenevi^. Their 
interest in this "toy" was bought by Horace 
Walpole, who was on the look-out for a " little 
batchelor's box,'* and who saw, or thought he 
saw, the capacities of the place for enlargement 
and alteration to suit his taste for what then 
was styled in contempt ** Gothic " architecture. 
Within a twelvemonth after becoming the occu- 
pier, he was able to purchase the lease, and 
ultimately he grew into the owner of some fifty 
acres round it, and of ten more, on which he 
built Little Strawberry Hill, for Kitty Clive, the 
actress. At Mrs. Clive's death he made this: 
latter bijou estate over to the Misses Berry, his 
friends and constant correspondents. 

As a boy Walpole had been bored and 
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annoyed by the stately grandeur of his father's 
seat at Houghton, and avowed himself a 
"snapper-up of unconsidered trifles," in other 
words, an antiquary. He was well-born, well- 
bred, a bachelor, a man of taste ; and he re- 
solved to gratify that taste in a dilettante 
manner. He commenced by collecting old 
autographs, old sfcraps of letters, old legal 
documents, old seals, old coins and medals^ old 
prints and pictures, and whatsoever else falls 

, under the category of "curiosa.** These he 
collected and hoarded, till his little cottage was 
full to overflowing. This taste he had prob- 
ably acquired whikt travelling abroad with 
Gray, when he visited most of the fair cities 
of the sunny South, and made drawings of the 
Gothic cathedrals which adorn them. Their 
pointed architecture, though styled by so dis- 
paraging a name as " Gothic," exactly caught 
his taste, quite apart from any " religious " awe 
which their "long-drawn aisles and fretted 
vaults " may have inspired iri the companion of 
his travels. Walpole's eye also was weary of 
the straight and formal Italian gardens which 

*had been the fashion in all country-houses of 
England since the first days of the Renaissance. 
He would be his own architect, and his own 
gardener too. He would not, perhaps, produce 
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anything very original ; for had he not gleaned 
this arch from Canterbury, that spire from 
Lichfield, and that window from York, and that 
shrine from Westminster Abbey? and had 
not Gloucester suggested those crockets and 
finials? and had not the Abbey of St* Alban'ar 
been laid under contribution for that eliaborate 
doorway ? It must be owned that the erection 
of Horace Walpole was an amateur effort, and a 
very crude and imperfect one ; but it was at 
all events a step in the right direction. Insen- 
sibly and without intending it, he went back, 
and led back his- friends, to antiquity for the 
model of a style which should correspond with 
the poetic and meditative side of human nature, 
and appeal to our affections rather than court 
our admiration. His style was neitber Saxon, 
nor Norman, nor " Early English/' nor " Decor- 
ated " nor " Perpendicular," but a strange 
medley of all in turn— 

Ut nee pes nee caput uni 
Reddatur formae. 

His " Castle of Otranto," as he termed it in 
jest, was a sad jumble of all styles, and one 
which would never have received the approval 
of Mr. Welby Pugin or of Sir Gilbert Scott. 
But I honestly think that if there had been no 
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Horace Walpole at work at Twickenham a 
century ago, familiarising the minds of royal and 
learned persons, of dukes and duchesses, of lords 
and ladies, and of members of Courts and 
Cabinets, with the beauties of the Gothic 
"style," in all probability Dr. Milner and Mr, 
John Sidney Hawkins, and even Rickman, 
might have written and preached in vain on 
the subject. In fact, his tentative effort, slight 
and artistically poor as it may have been in 
itself, was the first step, if rightly viewed, in 
the direction of that great modern revival which 
has rejoined architecture to religion, and brought 
the face of Nature into our "landscape" garden- 
ing. 

But to speak of the place a little more in 
detail. Walpole tells us in his amusing 
" Letters," which were nearly all written here, 
how bit by bit he demolished the old cottage, 
and reared in its place a new structure, unlike 
anything of the kind in England, for the pointed 
arch had been discarded by all architects since 
the Reformation. When he had finished his new 
f- toy " — for such it really was —his curious and 
irregular building, of no particular date or 
country, took the fancy not only of himself, but 
of his aristocratic dilettanti friends, who were 
charmed with its mock antique character, and 
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liked perhaps as well the wines and ices and 
the conversation which flowed freely at the 
social gatherings of its master. The grounds, 
equally with the house, were the object of 
Walpole's special care, and the chatty scandal- 
monger of the upper ten thousand became an 
amateur gardener as well as an architect. Here 
too he set up a printing press, and everybody 
who knows anything of the literature of the 
eighteenth century is familiar with the names at 
least of some of the many books which bore the 
imprint of Strawberry Hill. 

Here he brought together grottos and spars 
from the sunny lands of Italy, pictures from 
every capital and every gallery in Europe ; 
marbles and frescoes, rosaries and crucifixes 
and fragments of shrines, and the capitals and 
shafts and bases of Gothic columns, clocks and 
watches, coins, busts, booksj manuscripts, mis- 
sals, miniatures, old carvings, cabinets, &c.— if 
the truth must be told, jumbling them all to- 
gether after an order and a fashion of his own, a 
fashion which was not based on any rule or plan, 
but which gradually developed itself into some- 
thing like a whole, and was not devoid of a sort 
of harmony. Bit by bit ^* the enchanted fabric 
sprung," like that of the Temple of old, without 
much noise of hammer or axe ; and when Pope 
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and his classic grotto began to pass out of 
remembrance, the ecclesiastical pattern suc- 
ceeded in its place. 

It is not a little singular that " Strawberry," as 
the place was always called by its owners and 
their immediate friends, was the " toy " of 
Horace Walpole, and that it was bought by him 
from some ladies who had made their fortune by 
a " toy-shop " in the West-end of London — the 
Misses Chenevix, who had obtained a lease of 
the pleasant spot and the tiny cottage which 
stood upon it from the coachman of Lord 
Bradford, as mentioned above. Ill-natured wags 
declared that the aristocratic Jehu had bought 
the cottage by selling his master's hay and 
giving his horses chopped straw instead ; whence 
it was christened " Chopped Strawberry." But 
the name and the accusation died out soon after 
Horace Walpole took up his abode there, much 
about the time when George II. was gathered 
to his fathers and his grandson came to the 
throne. 

Like Pope, Walpole had many literary friends, 
and he was certainly, as a son of Sir Robert 
Walpole, the well-known Minister of State, more 
rich in aristocratic acquaintances. And so it 
came about that a visit to Strawberry Hill came 
to be the fashion, and its owner a "lion.'* 
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Duchesses and countesses, and ladies fair and 
frail, and some who were neither the one nor the 
other, flocked to " Strawberry" in troops on fine 
summer afternoons to drink a cup of tea with its 
owner, and to hear from his lips the latest court 
scandal or the freshest news of the political 
world. 

Here Horace Walpole was visited by royalty 
in the persons of George HI. and Queen Char- 
lotte ; here his neighbours the Dukes of Queens- 
berry, Wharton, Northumberland, and Montrose 
often dropped in upon his leisure ; here such 
artists as Reynolds and Gainsborough waited on 
this English Vathek in his miniature palace ; 
here Charles Townshend, Pulteney, and Lord 
North, and Lord Gower, and Fox in his younger 
days, would look in to pass an idle hour in the 
midst of scenes which at least made a change 
from the oppressive grandeur and pomp of most 
town palaces, and to gaze upon the silvery 
Thames, then dotted with private wherries as 
the great " silent highway." 

Pulteney— afterwards better known as Earl 
of Bath— went so far as to celebrate the place in 
verses, which were sung with rounds of applause 
not only in London drawing rooms and bou- 
doirs, but also at Ranelagh and Vauxhall, and 
probably also in Marylebone Gardens. The 
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stanzas^ which are an imitation of one of Rowe's 
ballads, ran thus : 

Some talk of Gunners Bury, 

For Sion some declare; 
And some say that with Chiswick House 

No villa can compare. 
But all the beaux of Middlesex, 

Who know the country well, 
Say that Strawberry Hill, that Strawberry, 

Doth bear away the bell. 
Though Surrey boasts its Oatlands, 

And Claremont keeps so jim, 
And. though they talk of Southcote's/' 

*Tis hut a dainty whim. 
For ask the gallant Bristow,* 

Who does in taste excel, 
If Strawberry Hill, if Strawberry^ 

Don't bear away the bell. 

Indeed, so thoroughly did Strawberry Hill, 
under the rule of Walpole, become the head- 
quarters of fashionable society, that it was re- 
marked, almost as much in earnast ^s in jest, 
that "the lesser court of King Horace at 
Twickenham proved no contemptible rival to the 
greater court of King George and his queen at 
St. James's.'' 

But an end comes to all things. Upon its 

A mansion at Weybridge, which at one time was a 
fashionable resort. 
* Frederick, Earl of Bristol 
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master's death, now almost a century ago, Straw- 
berry Hill was bequeathed to his favourite niece, 
the Hon. Mrs. Damer, the sculptor, who, however, 
found it too expensive for her means, and handed 
it over to the Dowager Countess Waldegrave. 
This was followed by some' thirty years of 
neglect, during which its doors wa^e rarely 
opened ; and in 184a its treasures, like those of 
Stowe soon after, were dispersed under the 
hammer of George Robins. Its owner. Lord 
Waldegrave, had become involved in hopeless 
difficulties ; and the sacrifice was made. The 
sale occupied a week, and the catalogue is- now a 
literary treasure. 

The muse who presides over auctions and 
sales smiled on the efforts of George Robins, the 
auctioneer. Occurring as the sale did in tlie 
early autumn* of the year, and as "everybody 
who was anybody," from Royalty downwards, 
made it a point of honour and propriety to 
possess himself or herself of one or other of its 
art-treasures, and above all, as the weather was 
fine, the sale proved an immense success, realis- 
ing several thousands of pounds more than was 
expected. Among the art treasures which were 
disposed of at the sale was a celebrated clock, 
presented by Henry VHI. to Anne Boleyn, and 
which had come into the hands of Horace 
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Walpole through Lady Betty Germaine, It is 
described by Walpole as being of silver-gilt, 
richly chased, engraved and ornamented with 
fleur-de-lys, little heads, &c. »0n the top sits a 
lion, holding the arms of England, which are 
repeated on its sides. On the weights are to be 
read the initials of Henry and Anne, with true- 
lover's knots, and mottoes above and below. 
This clock was purchased by -Queen Victoria, 
and is now one of the ornaments of her drawing 
room at Windsor Castle. 

After the sale, however. Lord Waldegrave's 
widow contrived to redeem the estate from most 
of its difficulties, and once more took up her 
residence as its mistress within it. The daughter 
of John Braham, she inherited talent and beauty, 
and she had the good sense to employ her 
talents to advantage. Accordingly, of late years 
Society has known Strawberry Hill as one of 
the most charming of town houses ; for Twicken- 
ham is now little more than a suburb of the 
great metropolis. Here, whilst Holland House 
and Devonshire House were suffering from an 
interregnum, and especially after Cambridge 
House lost its gracious and clever mistress, — 
Lady Palmerston, — the late Lady Waldegrave 
reigned as a ** Queen of Society," and enter- 
tained Royal personages and ambassadors, 
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dukes and duchesses, at her garden-parties, 
just as Horace Walpole had done, only on a 
larger and more liberal .scale. Her taste and 
liberality led her, as soon as she became 
the uncontrolled mistress of the place, to enr 
deavour to rehabilitate Strawberry Hill, and to 
get back a portion at least of the art treasures 
in which it once abounded. As far as possible, 
she preserved and repeated Horace Walpole's 
characteristic tastes, and endeavoured to glean 
together from various quarters the articles 
which had been scattered abroad by the ham- 
mer. One by one many of those treasures came 
back to her hands — ^^some 51s gifts from friends, 
others as costly purchases. Pictures were res- 
tored to the walls on which they had hung in 
the days of Horace Walpole and of his niece, 
Mrs. Darner; books, missals, breviaries, coins, 
cabinets, rings, and drinking cups found their 
way back to shelves from which they ought 
never to have been torn ; and a quarter of a 
century ago, had the shade of Horace Walpole 
been able to revisit the place, it would have been 
pleased, on the whole, to see that no greater 
devastation or destruction of his favourite abode 
ha4 occurred. Soon afterwards her ladyship 
began the task of building on to the original 
lath and plaster castle — for such it was — a new 
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mansion, or rather palace, also in the Gothic or 
semi-Gothic style. But she both designed and 
furnished it in strict accordance with the taste 
and plan which had approved itself to its original 
founder ; and though the new drawing-room and 
music- room are gorgeous in gold and colouring, 
the eye will recognise in the ornamentation that 
it is made to harmonise most completely with the 
pensive and almost monastic effect which the 
original villa was intended to produce. 

Somewhat late in life. Lady Waldegrave 
married Mr. Chichester Fortescue, now Lord 
Carlingford ; but after her sudden and lamented 
death, which threw a cloud over the place, and, 
indeed, over London society, her husband never 
cared to reside at Strawberry Hill, or even to 
keep up a place haunted by so many pleasing 
yet painful memories. The house was therefore 
again shut up and untenanted for some years ; 
and at one time report said that the classic villa 
of Horace Walpole was about to be vulgarized 
into a huge American hotel. Good fortune, how- 
ever, prevailed ; a sale of the estate was effected ; 
and the mansion is now once more the home of 
an English family. 




CHAPTER V. 



A PILGRIMAGE TO HUGHENDEN. 




i,T was on one of those bright, warm, 
geniail days which sometimes come 
upon us at the end of summer and the 
beginning of autumn thatl made my first visit 
en peUrin to Hughenden.^ I had often heard 
of the place, and neither its late owner nor its 
historic peacocks were quite unknown to me; 
and I was told that if I journeyed thither I could 
see the veritable helmet and banner of Lord 
Beaconsfield, which once hung over his stall in 
St. George's Chapel at Windsor, as a knight of 
the most noble Order of the Garter. 

I own that the idea of a pilgrimage to 
Hughenden did not in the least displease me; 
for of all scenery I prefer that of England, and 
I have seen enough of quiet beauty in the " sunny 
south " of my native island to lead me to be quite 
content without journeying to the Hebrides. So 

^ This was written in October, 1881, six months after 
the death of Lord Beatonsfield. 
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I donned my pilgrim dress and shoon and staff, 
took my ticket at the Great Western Station at 
Paddington, and in little more than an hour and 
a half found myself at High Wycombe. 

A pretty and quaint, but somewhat sleepy town 
is Wycombe. It is saved from actual silence by 
the manufacture of bedroom chairs, which is 
carried on within it upon a large scale. It has a 
long, broad High-street, and a Town Hall which 
records the greatness of its former magnates, the 
family of Lord Shelburne, now Marquis of Lans- 
downe ; and its fine, large church contains several 
monuments to their memories. When I peeped 
within its doors I found nobody inside except a 
young curate, and eight or ten young ladies, all 
busily employed in making wreaths of flowers 
and wheat-ears against an approaching harvest- 
festival. 

The pilgrim, as such, should have as little to 
do with '^ ladies fair ^' as possible ; so, armed with 
this reflection, I walked out, shouldered my little 
bag, and walked on towards Hughenden. On 
quitting the town at its northern end, near the 
police-station— (if there were more peaceful pil- 
grims, like myself, I thought, there would be less 
need of the rural police) — I found myself in a 
dusty road, beyond which rose a series of beech- 
woods, and in the midst of these I descried a 

F 
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large white-faced mansion, standing on* a lofty 

plateau. On- asking a little dark-eyed girl whon> 
I met, I was told that the house T saw was 
Hughenden Manor. " You must not go into the 
park, sir," added my informant, " but go on to 
the second lodge-gate ; that's near the church and 
the vicarage. Mr. and Mrs. Blagden are very 
kind people; They won't let you in at the first 
gate, sir." I dropped her a copper and went on 
my way rejoicing.. 

A little further on the weary traveller is 
refreshed by the pleasant sound of a little stream* 
which trickles over its pebbly bed as it runs 
through the meadows which fringe and form part 
of the park, in the midst of pools of water-cresses. 
A little further on and the hot dusty road is 
screened by rows of Scotch firs, which, in their 
turn, give way to those beeches for which. Buck- 
inghamshire is so famous; 

At last I reach the " second lodge,"^ and am* 
kindly and courteously welcomed. There is a 
steep hill before me and I must mount it. I 
shall be sure- ta find the vicar either at his churcb 
or at the vicarage }ust above. " You must go up 
past the almshouses, to the south of the 
church, and then keep straight on." I do so, and 
in a few minutes I am at the door of the parson- 
age. 
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A kind and courteous man is Mr. Blagden. 
During the last six months he must have been 
bored to death by pilgrims ; but if so, he hides 
his grief most kindly. ** Would you like to see 
the church?" "By all means, sir." "Well, let 
us step down." The doors are open (as they 
always should be) and we walk in. It is a little 
country church, well — perhaps rather too well — 
restored. It has a fine Norman font, and some 
good windows, and some recumbent figures of the 
Crusaders, and a new organ, and a chancel 
arranged stall- wise. Before the altar-table hangs 
a most beautiful antependium, worked, as I am 
told, by the vicar's wife. The first seat on the 
north side of the chancel, next the nave, was that 
formerly occupied by Lord Beaconsfield, as Lord 
of the Manor, and patron of Hughenden, an 
honour of which he was almost more proud than 
of his parliamentary title. It is sad to think that 
his place " knows him no more " ; and that the 
only memento of his existence now beyond his 
tomb and a memorial window of stained glass, 
is the helmet and the flag which hung over his 
stall as a '^K.G."in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, 
but which has lately been suspended here by the 
special order of the Queen. 

I drop a pilgrim's tear as I leave the chancel, 
and walk out. The vicar steers me to the left 

F 2 
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and whispers, "You are now treading the* pil- 
grim's way. All who come here like to walk 
along the track of the footsteps of the mourners 
on that April day when Lord Beaconsfield was 
carried to his grave." The grass is sadly worn by 
their constant tread ; but doubtless it will recover 
during the winter months. The entrance to the 
vault where Lord and Lady Beaconsfield lie is 
beneath the eastern window of the north aisle 
of the chancel. 

We leave the churchyard, and again ascend the 
Jiill, passing just where 

The beeches make 
A darker, browner shade, 

soon we find ourselves in a lane leading up to 
the stables of " the house," and near to the chief 
or northern entrance, to which the long slanting 
drive through the park, and past the " Golden " 
gates leads up. Here we are on the lawn, in the 
midst of a perfect forest of laurels, pines, cedars, 
and other evergreens, almost every one of which 
droops or ** feathers " gracefully to the ground. 
One of these next the gate was planted by Lord 
Napier of Magdala ; another owes its existence 
to the Prince of Wales ; and other trees are in 
like manner related to royalty and the aristo- 
cracy. 

We stop at the front door. The fine view of 
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the distant woods to the north-west gives an idea 
of infinity to the domain, which, after all, is but 
small, not above 1,500 acres in all. On entering 
the hall, we are in the immediate presence of all 
the Conservative statesmen of this century. Lord 
Lytton, Lord Salisbury, Lord John Manners, 
Lord George Bentinck, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Lord Cranbrook, Lord Brad- 
ford, Lord Lonsdale, Lord Derby, Lord 
Harrington, Lord Rowton, — all who. had the 
confidence of the departed Premier — frown or 
smile down u^on us in oils or engravings ; whilst 
Count D'Orsay, Lady Blessington, and a few of 
"the Gore House clique" serve to remind us that 
Benjamin Disraeli in his youth had belonged to 
another world besides that of politics. I notice 
also the charming faces of Lady Bradford and 
Lady Chesterfield, the latter a copy from a 
photograph. 

I just peeped into the drawing-room on the 
right, and saw the spot on which Lord Beacons- 
field's coflSn rested when it awaited the funeral. 
The portrait of our widowed Queen, suspended 
on the wall just above the spot, seemed still to 
weep over her departed " friend," for such she 
always reckoned him and styled him. 

A little further on I came to Lord Beacons- 
field's favourite study, the room in which he sat 
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and wrote and penned his dispatches and letters 
on State business. The books on the shelves 
around its walls are doubtless those which came 
to Benjamin Disraeli from his father Isaac ; they 
are carefully locked in cases with doors of brass 
wire. 

Here and in the little passage adjoining, which 
leads out on to the steps of the terrace, and in 
the morning room beyond, one sees repeated 
traits of the domestic nature of Lord Beacons- 
field — pencil sketches of his parents, his grand- 
father, and his brother, side by side with Lord 
George Bentinck, Lord Salisbury, and some of 
his own special friends, his Buckinghamshire 
neighbours, and "the five Buckinghamshire 
premiers,*' of whom he was so proud. 

The staircase is not a grand one ; but it is 
lined with portraits of political and social cele- 
brities, in many instances mere replicas of faces 
already introduced. Half-way up we come to 
the Queen's Room, so called, not because her 
Majesty ever slept in it, but because she used it 
as a retiring room on coming hither to visit her 
Prime Minister in October or November, 1877. 
On that occasion she planted with her own hands 
a tree on the southern lawn — that lawn on which 
the peacocks used to strut about. The little 
shrub has now grown up into a comely tree, and 
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promises in a few years to take rank with its 
elder compeers. A smaller shrub, planted by 
Princess Beatrice at the same time, looks in a far 
less thriving condition. 

We much regret that the peacocks no longer 
strut and scream about the lawn, or spread their 
tails in the autumn sun. They are gone for the 
most part to the Queen's aviaries at Windsor 
and to the Prince of Wales's gardens at Sand- 
ringham ; the rest have been distributed amongst 
personal friends of the late owner. I fancy that 
Lady Chesterfield and Lord Bradford have each 
given a home to some few of them. 

We return into the house, and once more 
ascend the stairs, as we are told that by special 
favour we may be allowed to inspect Lord 
Beaconsfield's smoking-foom on the top floor. 
This is a low room of irregular shape, one end 
of it having an oriel window, which commands a 
very pretty view across the park and down the 
valley to Wycombe. Here again we find plenty 
of portraits of political and personal friends ; and 
on the shelves are the sets of magazines and peri- 
odicals which the Lord of Hughenden took in 
whilst he lived, but which stopped at his death. 
There they lie just as he left them when he 
quitted Hughenden on his last visit to London. 
On the central table lie three handsomely bound 
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volumes which can hardly fail to attract our 
notice. They are the " Life of the Prince Con- 
sort," the ** Speeches of the Prince Consort," and 
" Our Journal in the Highlands." It is needless 
to add that they all bear inscriptions in the auto- 
graph of her Majesty, ** Victoria R., to her friend, 
the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli." These 
and very many, if not most of the pictures on thfe 
walls, are marked as ** heirlooms," and '* not to be 
removed from Hughenden." We glance at them 
with a feeling of suffocation in our throat ; we 
turn away, descend the stairs, and make our way 
across the slopes of the park southwards, not 
forgetting to take one view of the pillar erected 
on the top of the adjoining hill by Lady 
Beaconsfield to her husband's father, Isaac 
D' Israeli, the author of so many pleasant and 
instructive books on general literature, which 
delighted our youth. And so ends our *' Pil- 
grimage to Hughenden." 





CHAPTER VL 

CAERLEON-UPON-USK. 

DO not know a pleasanter pilgrimage 
than that which I made recently to 
Caerleon-upon-Usk, or, as the natives 
call it, Carleen, the ** Isca Silurum" of the 
Romans, and their chief station in the far West 
eighteen centuries ago. But it has sad memories; 
Its grand and historic past offers the strongest 
and strangest of all possible contrasts to the 
Caerleon of to-day. The city in which the 
second Roman legion had for several years 
Its summer and its winter quarters, — the city 
in which King Arthur was crowned as King 
of the Britons, and which shared his love 
with Tintagel, where he was born, and with 
Glastonbury, where he lies buried, — the city in 
which Dubritius sat as Archbishop in the earli- 
est days of British Christianity, and where he 
numbered St. David among his pupils, — this 
city of old renown is now a tiny village, lying 
off the highway of traffic and of pleasure, for- 
gotten by the woild, and rarely visited even by 
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the ubiquitous tourist and artist. In fact, its 
motto may be comprised in one Latin word, 
fuit It has once lived; it has had its day. 
But on this very account it is dear to the his- 
torian and the antiquary who delights in the task 
of revisiting scenes of past glories, and waking 
them up into life again. Unlike the common 
herd of tourists, he sees at a glance the Roman 
road, and bridge, and walls, and towers, and 
amphitheatre; he traces in the green turf the 
outlines of the Christian temple to which 
those buildings gave place ; and the dry bones 
of history live once more before his eyes. 

Caerleon lies upon the west or further 
bank of the River Usk, and is distant some 
three miles from its present mouth at Newport, 
a name which tells its own tale, showing clearly 
that the original " port" and mouth of the river 
was further inland. The sea must, indeed, have 
receded very far from Caerleon, and at a very 
early date, for at Newport there is a castle, parts of 
which date from the days of the Edwards. The 
village occupies a gentle slope rising from the 
water-side, and is surrounded on almost every 
side by lofty hills. The pilgrim nowadays is 
set down at Caerleon by a branch line of rail- 
way leading from Newport up to Usk; but 
there are not many houses in sight. He must 
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■walk some three or four hundred yards south, 
and then turn to the right, when he will find 
himself at one end of a triangular village green, 
which could probably tell some stories of old 
•days, of feJrs and rural sports, if its grassy turf 
"had language." At the other end of this 
green he must tufn sharp to the left, and make 
Ills way towards the village church, grouped 
around whicli he will find the parish school, the 
squire's mansion, the old village inn, and the 
•local museum, about which I shall have more 
to say presently. There is still a market place ; 
but the market and the market house are both 
gone. The church of Caerleon is really a Nor- 
man structure, but its Norman character is very 
much disguised externally by additions in later 
styles. It is dedicated to St. Cadoc, and it is 
the only survivor of some seven other churches 
and chapels which once reared their towers 
towards heaven in Caerleon. The church has 
been recently embellished by a sculptured 
marble reredos, of artistic merit, representing 
the Lord's Supper ; but in other respects there 
is little to remark about it. 

Beyond the church is the village inn, the 
''Hanbury Arms," which must be one of the 
oldest hostelries in England, if it has been, as it 
appears^ an hostelry from the first. It stands 
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at a corner commanding three approaches, and 
its low-browed windows, with their thick stone 
muUions and square hooded dripstones above, 
tell us, as plainly as words could do, that its 
walls were built in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. Here, I was told, Alfred Tennyson 
lodged one summer, some thirty years ago, 
when he was seeking from the genius loci in- 
spiration for those Arthurian Legends, the 
" Idylls of the Kings,*' to which he has given a 
new and immortal life. 

On the same side of the way is another 
private house, the Priory, the stone mullions of 
whose windows carry us back to the days of the 
early Tudors at the lea^t, if not to the Plantage- 
nets. On the opposite side is "The Bell," another* 
old inn, which formerly was an appendage to the 
prior's residence, and was doubtless frequented 
by pilgrims on their way to St. David's shrine. 
We walk on down the winding village street, 
noticing as we pass along how the cottage walls 
are built out of the remains of hoar antiquity. 
In the Priory grounds these relics are most 
numerous. At the back of the " Hanbury 
Arms" is still to be seen part of one of the 
towers of its castle ; and near it are the remains 
of what was once a lofty artificial mound called 
the Castle Tump. 
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. At the end of the street we see before us a 
quaint narrow stone bridge over the Usk ; the 
few scattered houses which form a hamlet be- 
yond are called, we are told, Caerleon ultra 
pontem^ as they were in the days of Hadrian — 
a strange survival of the Latin tongue. Until 
the end of the last century there was at this 
spot a wooden bridge, remarkable for being 
constructed of beams of wood which were move- 
able, like that thrown by Julius Caesar across 
the Rhine, and described by him in his " Com- 
mentaries.'* 

Part of the Roman wall of Caerleon is visible 
in the meadows to the right, about 300 yards 
from the bridge, and connected with it by a 
lane called the Broadway ; but it is only a frag- 
ment, though fairly perfect so far as it goes. 
The wall is about \% ft. high. The eye of the 
merest tyro can read in it the selfsame handi- 
\york which is to be seen in the massive walls 
of Pevensey in Sussex, and of Richborough in 
Kent, to say nothing of the walls of old London 
near the Minories and the Tower. 
, In a meadow within the Priory grounds, to 
the west of this wall, now known as "King 
Arthur's Field," the grass rises in " many a 
mouldering heap," but not so irregularly as to 
prevent the eye from seeing that, whatever 
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ruined walls it once covered, they were drcubr 
in plan. It is clear to the discerning eye that 
here once stood the Roman Amphitheatre, in 
which wild beasts and* slaves fought on a blood- 
stained arena, as recorded in the pages of 
Juvenal and Martial. Here stood the retiarius^ 
ready to catch his antagonist in the folds of his 
net ; there stood the ntirmiUb on the defensive, 
whilst fair Roman ladies looked on from the 
seats that rose on every side around, as they 
now look on at the bull-fights in Madrid, and 
the hills echoed back the cry, " Christianas ad 
leones I " 

The history of Caerleon* after the departure 
of the Romans reads like a romance. It is said 
that in the Anglo-Saxon days it gained a higher 
rank and importance than it had held under the 
victorious eagfes of the Roman Emperors. 
Indeed, it is gravely said that it became the 
metropolis of the kingdom of Britain, and the 
favourite residence of King Arthur and of the 
Knights of his Round Table. Even the present 
inhabitants of what is now a plain country vil- 
lage most firmly believe in these ancient glories 
of Caerleon, and hold that the exploits of this 
mythical hero are matters of history. They 
point to the circle of green hillocks which 
certainly conceal the relics of a Roman amphi- 
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theatre, as being the site of the Round Table, 
and suppose that here in the middle of the field 
was founded a military order which first raised 
the spirit of chivalry in Europe, producing first 
the twelve peers and the table ronde of Charle- 
magne, and ultimately giving birth to the Order 
of the Garter. It is almost a pity to shake the 
local belief in so poetical a tale, but in the 
interests of history the truth must be stated ; 
and happily nothing that I can say or write will 
serve to disabuse the good people of Caerleon 
of this fond delusion. ** Within the precincts 
of this area," writes Archdeacon Coxe, in his 
"Tour in Monmouthshire," "Arthur and his 
knights are recorded to have held their feasts, 
seated at a round table for the purpose of pro- 
moting social intercourse and superseding the 
distinctions of State. But this legend has no 
foundation in history, and the articles of the 
Order, which have been gravely quoted as 
authentic^ display internal evidences of forgery ; 
for they contain notions of chivalry, honour, and 
gallantry which did not prevail in that age in 
any country of Europe." 

The Roman station of Isca Sillirum was in all 
probability founded by Juliua Frdntinus, about 
A.D. 70, and the various monuments found here 
from time to time prove that it was for many 
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ruined walls it once covered, they were drcubr 
in plan. It is clear to the discerning eye that 
here once stood the Roman Amphitheatre, in 
which wild beasts and slaves fought on a blood- 
stained arena, as recorded in the pages of 
Juvenal and Martial. Here stood the retiarius^ 
ready to catch his antagonist tin the folds of his 
net ; there stood the mirtniUo on the defensive, 
whilst fair Roman ladies looked on from the 
seats that rose on every side around, as they 
now look on at the bull-fights in Madrid, and 
the hills echoed back the cry, ** Christianas cut 
leones I " 

The history of Caerleoir after the departure 
of the Romans reads like a romance. It is said 
that in the Anglo-Saxon days it gained a higher 
rank and importance than it had held under the 
victorious eagles of the Roman Emperors. 
Indeed, it is gravely said that it became the 
metropolis of the kingdom of Britain, and the 
favourite residence of Kmg Arthur and of the 
Knights of his Round Table. Even the present 
inhabitants of what is now a plain country vil- 
lage most firmly believe in these ancient glories 
of Caerleon, and hold that the exploits of this 
mythical hero are matters of history. They 
point to the circle of green hillocks which 
certainly conceal the relics of a Roman amphi- 
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The local history of Caerleon during thi 
Roman occupation, in spite of its importance 
is a complete blank, with the exception of the 
tradition that here was the court of CaractacuF 
or Caradoc, and that St. Julius and St. Aaron 
were martyred here in the persecution undei 
Diocletian in the fourth century. Very little 
also that can be depended upon is recorded 
while it was under the dominion of the Welsh or 
British chieftains who subsequently governed 
the country.' Under the designation of Kings 
of Glamorgan and Gwent, these princes appear 
to have interfered but little in the endless 
quarrels of their countrymen in other parts of 
the Principality, and, after the sixth century, 
to have lived, generally speaking, on good terms 
with their Saxon neighbours of Mercia. Some 
time in the latter half of the ninth century they 
voluntarily placed themselves under the pra- 
tection of King Alfred, and paid homage to him 
and his successors down to the Norman Con- 
quest. 

Being almost the only stronghold oil the 
coast below Cardiff and Chepstow, the posses^ 
sion of Caerleon was frequently a matter of 
severe struggle between the English and the old 
British inhabitants. It was seized by Henry II. 
in 1 171, on his way to Ireland, and three years 

G 
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later the town and castle were taken by the 
Normans, when Rhys ap Griffith, Prince of 
South Wales, did homage to the English King 
at Gloucester. 

It is said that Caerleon was the seat of a 
Christian bishop or archbishop as early as A.D. 
iSa; but little is known of the city as a See 
before the time of Dubritius, who is said to have 
founded here schools of philosophy and science 
in the fifth century. Not a trace can be found 
of the site of the bishop's cathedral, nor of the 
three fine churches, with convents attached to 
them, which Giraldus Cambrensis tells us once 
rose within its walls ; and the scholars, as well 
as the schools, have all vanished for many a 
long century. And yet it is said that Caerleon 
was the capital of fifteen important Roman 
stations in Siluria, covering with its suburbs a 
tract of land nine miles in circumference, the 
residence of the Praetor, who here had his 
Domus Palatina, the place where the eagles 
were deposited, where justice was dealt out in 
the name of the Emperor of far-distant Rome, 
and where the Imperial edicts were proclaimed^ 

It would be impossible, within the compass of 
this paper, to describe the contents of the local 
museum which has been established at Caer- 
leon, thanks to Mr. Octavius Morgan, F.S.A., 
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<and Other local antiquaries. Its contents have 
not been **far ^4:o seek." Mosaic pavements, 
.altars, columns, statues, friezes, sarcophagi, 
fibulae, intaglios, 4'ings, seals, vases, brass and 
silver coins, fragments of lamps, and of crosses, 
pins, and personal ornaments have been dis- 
covered in every corner of the deserted city ; 
and such as have not been carried off to enrich 
the collections of private owners, have found 
their final and, it is to be hoped, their abiding 
home within its walls. Some of the oijets de 
luxe found at Caerleon came from Italy or from 
Flanders, so that its military inhabitants had 
evidently a taste for foreign luxuries. 

Readers of the " Idylls of the King" will not 
need to be reminded in minute detail of the 
.legend which makes this desolate village the 
headquarters of King Arthur and his chiefs in 
arms : — 

/'For Arthur on the Whitsuntide before 
Held court at old Caerleon-upon-Usk." 

And every pilgrim who has visited the place 
will recall the remains of the fort on the other 
side of the bridge, which was doubtless erected 
at once to protect the passage where the river 
was fordable and to guard against the incursions 
of the Welsh from the mountains. It is prob- 
ably to this fort, or else to an artificial eminence 
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Still to be seen in the Priory grounds — froiti 
either of which the Severn and the coast of 
Somerset beyond may be seen — that Tennyson 
alludes in the often-quoted lines : — 

"Now thrice that morning Guinevere had climb'd 
The giant tower, from whose high crest, they say, 
Men saw the goodly hills of Somerset, 
And white sails flying on the yellow sea ; 
But not to goodly hill or yellow sea 
Look'd the fair Queen, but up the vale of Usk 
By the flat meadow, till she saw them come; 
And then descending, met them at the gates. 
Embraced her with all welcome as a friend. 
And did her honour as the Prince's bride, 
And clothed her for her bridals like the sun ; 
And all that week was old Caerleon gay. 
For by the hands of Dubric, the high saint. 
They twain were wedded with all ceremony/* 

It is to be feared that, the sea having so far 
receded from the town whose walls it once all but 
washed, there is little or no prospect of Caerleon 
ever regaining its old importance ; but it may 
be safely asserted that no single spot in Eng- 
land, or in Wales either, is richer in historic 
memories, or more worthy of a visit from the 
British pilgrim who loves the study of the past. 



CHAPTER VII. 




THE PAINTED WINDOWS AT FAIRFORD. 

N an article, ** Easter-tide at Hursley," 
in the Monthly Packet for May, 1866, 
Miss C. M. Yonge writes : — 

" At Fairford, Gloucestershire, a son of the vicar of the 
small adjoining parish of Colne, one of the old-fashioned, 
orthodox, learned, and devout clergy, of whom there were 
more in the quiet parsonages of England than modem 
conceit is willing to believe, John Keble was born, on St. 
Mark's Day, 1792, and there grew up under his father's 
instructions, rejoicing in the beams of the glorious painted 
windows which tradition declares were designed by Albert 
Durer, and were captured on their way to Spain — windows 
that we do not vainly mention, for we verily believe that 
their beauty and symbolism had a strong influence on the 
poet-soul that was developing in their "dim religious 
light." 

The village or small town of Fairford, so called 
from Its "fair ford" across the Colne, a tributary 
of the Thames, lies about four miles west beyond 
Lechlade, on the road from Oxford to Gloucester. 
It was formerly the property of the Beauchamps, 
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De Clares, De Spencers, Newburghs, and Tames, 
whose heraldic bearings and crests are visible on 
the pinnacles and buttresses of the church,' which 
is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It is accessible 
also by the Great Western Railway, vid Uffing- 
ton and Faringdon, and thence by omnibus — ^an 
hour's pleasant drive along a flat but interesting 
agricultural country. Fairford Park, only half a 
mile from the church, is the seat of Mr. Raymond- 
Barker, brother-in-law of the late Dr. Pusey. The' 
parish church itself is a fine specimen of the 
Perpendicular style, with a' handsome nave and 
chancel, each with a side aisle. Hiere is a 
lofty clerestory, and the central tower is rather 
low in proportion to the edifice. 

It has long been a matter of notoriety in the 
western counties, and also among lovers.of church 
architecture and antiquaries, that Fairford church' 
contains some exquisite painted windows, finer 
than any parish church in the kingdom, and more 
unique in plan than any one of our cathedrals ; 
but as to the author of these fait paftitinga the 
art-world has known but little, and has hitherto 
cared less. 

The present church was built at the close of 
the fifteenth century, on the site of an older and 
smaller structure, by members of the family of 
Thame or Tame, who had been settled in' London 
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as merchants and had discharged the office of 
Sheriff. The story is told by Atkyns in his 
History of Gloucestershire (171a) as follows : — 

John Tame, Esq., founded this church in 1493 : he was 
a merchant, and took a prize ship bound for Rome, in 
which was this painted glass ; he brought both the glass 
and the workmen into England, and built the church for 
the sake of the glass. 

Sir R. Bigland, in his Collectanea^ tells the 
story thus : — 

" About the year 1492, «oon after the siege of Boulogne, a 
vessel bound to the port of Rome from the Low Countries, 
and laden with painted glass, is said to have been taken by 
John Tame, who instantly determined on preparing a 
church at Fairford for its reception." He adds, on the 
authority of Leland, that " John Tame did not live to finish 
the church, which was completed by Sir Edmond Tame." 
.... These windows were inspected by Vandyke, who, 
says Heame, often affirmed to the King and to others^ 
that " many of the figures were so exquisitely well done, 
that they could not be exceeded by the best pencil." The 
designs are attributed to Albert Durer, but it is improbable 
that at the age of twenty years he could have attained such 
proficiency ; for he was bom in 1471, and the glass was 
taken in 1492. He adds, " Who was the real artist is a 
circumstance involved in obscurity. Neither Luca Van 
Leyden nor Goltzius could have been employed, as they 
both flourished after the church was finished. But for 
this, the extreme resemblance of the style of the well- 
known etchings of those masters would induce us to attri- 
bute this beautiful work to them/' 
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' Bigland gives a complete list of the contents 
of each of these windows, and the inscriptions 
accompanying them, which, as we shall see, 
include the entire Nicene Creed, and a variety 
of texts from the Psalms and other parts of Holy 
Scripture: and he concludes by "hazarding a 
conjecture" that the designer was Francesco 
Francia (a.D. 1450-1518), who, he says, was 
peculiarly eminent in the art of encaustic 
painting. 

Atkyns, in his Gloucestershire, speaks more 
positively a:s to the real author of these paintings. 
He writes : — 

The windows are admired for their excellent painted glass. 
There are twenty-eight large windows, curiously painted 
with the stories of the Old and New Testament. The 
middle windows in the choir, and those on the west side, 
are larger than the rest. The former represent our 
Saviour's Crucifixion ; the west window, Hell and Damna- 
tion ; those on the side of the church and over the body 
represent the figures, in length, of the Prophets, Apostles, 
Fathers, Martyrs, and Confessors, and also the Persecutors 
of the Church. The painting was designed by Albert 
Durell, an eminent Italian masters the colours are very 
lively, especially in the drapery ; some of the figures are 
so well finished that Sir Anthony Vandyke affirmed that 
the pencil could not exceed them. This curious painting 
was preserved from zealous fury in the Great Rebellion by 
turning the glass upside down. 

I fear that the ** turning the glass upside down " 
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must be regarded as mythical. The local tradi- 
tion is that the windows were buried ; and this 
version is followed by Bigland, who says that 
** during the commotions in 1642, when the 
Republican army were on their march towards 
Cirencester, William Oldysworth, Esq., the 
impropriator, fearing its destruction, caused the 
whole to be taken down and concealed." Be 
this, however, as it may, the glass was not put up 
again until the end of the "troublous times," and 
in 1 725 a wire lattice was put outside the windows, 
for the sake of protection, by the Hon. Elizabeth 
Fermor, a granddaughter of the squire of the 
parish, Mr. Andrew Barker. It is worthy of note, 
perhaps, that Rudder, in his History of Gloucester^ 
skire, expressly says that **the figures were 
designed by that eminent master Albert Durer, 
to whom the greatest improvements in painting 
on glass are attributed ; " and he is followed by 
Walpole, who says that they are by " the lively 
pencil of Albert Durer." 

Although, however, these statements were to 
be found in old folio County Histories and expen- 
sive works on art, yet popularly the fact was 
forgotten, and probably till quite lately few 
believed, or at all events realised the belief, that 
the Fairford windows were Albert Durer's 
own handiwork. Mr. Henry F. Holt, of Clapham 
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Park, an enthusiast in art and works of art, who, 
in the GentletnarCs Magazine iox 1867, contended 
that Rubens was not only a painter but a sculptor, 
read at the Congress'of the British Archaeological 
Association at Cirencester in 1868, a paper, urg- 
ing, on a comparison of external and internal 
evidence, that to Albert Durer, and to no one else, 
must be ascribed both the design and the execu- 
tion of the windows at Fairford. Until the pub- 
lication of this paper, probably no visitor on 
approaching' Fairford, unless* he had read care- 
fully Miss Yonge's reminiscences of Keble, bad 
any strong belief that he was about to see the 
only painted glass of Albert Durer to be found 
in" England, or that is known to exist anywhere, 
beyond a few trivial fragments in France and 
Bohemia. 

Mr. Holt brought to bear upon the matter 
wheh'in' this stage the educated eye of a man of 
taste and the acumen of a lawyer. In the 
" Albert Dure//" of the tradition he saw a mere 
corruption of " Albert Durer." In the story of 
the good ship bound from the Pays Bas for the 
** port of Rome " — which has not and had not a 
port — lie saw a mere popular version of treasures 
brought from a foreign land to the "port of 
Gloucester or of Bristol," and probably con- 
nected with the Pope of Rome by the Puritan 
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fdeas of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
He knew that at the time when the alleged 
seizure of the ship is said to have taken place 
(1492-3), we were not at war with Rome, and 
that consequently the seizure, if it ever took 
place, was a gross and wicked act of piracy. He 
33CW that the glass was foreign arid by a first- 
rate artist's master-hand, and that it was cut so 
as to fit into windows of Perpendicular tracery, 
a style unknown upon the Continent. He found, 
too, frescoes in the church, of acknowledged 
foreign design, and these fitted in with the idea 
that the windows were put up by the hands- of 
foreign workmen who came over A^ith their 
treasures ; he found painted on the glass, if not 
the initials of Albert Durer, at all events the 
triple ostrich feather and the " IcA Dien " of the 
Prince of Wales, a thing impossible if the win* 
dows had been intended- as a present to the 
sovereign who wears the triple crown; and 
above all. things he detected- a discrepancy in- 
the matter of dates'; for as it appears that John 
Tame, the admitted founder of the church, did 
not purchase the manor of Fairford until 1498, 
and, if so, the windows could not have been 
Seized at sea and erected in their places in 149^' 
or the following year. 
Mr. Holt saw reason tc believe^ after a long 
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and patient study of Albert Durer's personal 
history and his works, that he painted for some 
years on glass in his transition from artistic 
youth to manhood, and so prepared himself for 
that passage from the lower work of a wood 
designer and wood engraver, or form-schneider^ 
to his later and greater labours as a painter : in 
other words, that these windows were designed 
by him and executed under his eye in the years 
between 1494 and 1506, in which latter year he 
produced his first grand picture, the " F^te de 
Rosaire/' We may grant that earlier than the 
first-named year he could not have designed 
them, as they show such maturity of taste and 
breadth of execution : but our list of his known 
works in those twelve years, the first after his 
early marriage, when he had every motive for 
working hard, and no doubt did work indus- 
triously, is far too scanty to account for his em- 
ployment up to the time when he suddenly 
appears before us as a great painter. " My 
belief is," adds Mr. Holt, "that during this 
period \A was training his mind, hand, and eye 
to large compositions in colour, mainly by the 
medium of glass-painting ; and that in the Fair- 
ford windows we have the only extant remains 
on a large scale of his mastery of that art." 
To this may be added that it is a well-known 
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and accepted fact that at the time of which we 
are writing, Nuremberg was one of the chief 
seats of German glass painting ; that it is on 
record in Lenoir that the twenty windows pf the 
church of the Old Temple in Paris, destroyed at 
the Revolution, were by A. Durer's own hand ; 
and also that the same great master painted the 
windows of the church of a monastery at Kir- 
schau, in Upper Bavaria, which perished in the 
wars of the Palatinate in 1685. It has also been 
ascertained lately that there are on the Conti- 
nent one or two fragments, but fragments only, 
of glass which can be proved to be the work of 
Albert Durer. 

It will be observed that the true history of the 
building of Fairford Church is quite consistent 
with Mr. Holt's version of the facts. It is clear 
that as John Tame did not purchase the manor till 
1498, as said above, he could not well have built 
his church at an earlier date. But in all proba- 
bility he commenced it as soon as he had 
effected his purchase and got his title-deeds; 
being anxious, as the Irish say, to " tiiake his 
soul " before he came to die. What more 
natural than that as " the money-making clothier 
of a money-making king " — for such he appears 
to have been — he should have cast about in his 
mind how to beautify the church which he pur- 
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posed erecting, and that with that view, having 
already large business relations with the Conti- 
nent, Jie>should have (betaken himself to his 
agents in the Pays Bas to procure for him one 
of the best sets of painted-glass windows to be 
found on the Continent ? Mr. Holt writes : — 

We know that the Fuggers— the Rothschilds and Bark- 
ings in one of that day — had branches of their ow» 
Augsburgh House at Antwerp and at Nurepberg. Wp 
know that A. Durer was acquainted with them personally, 
and that they were even among his more active patrons 
for a series of years. What more likely than that they 
should have handed over their English ^correspondent's 
order to Durer, then, as we know, practising .the ,axt of j^ 
glass-painter, that the ship should have come over, 
chartered by John Tame, to Gloucester, then a shipping 
port, with art-workmen on board to superintend its fixing ? 
Here, I believe, is the germ of truth in the story of the 
prize, with its freight of glass and its prisoners. 

Such being the d priori probability, Mr. Holt; 
like a lawyer, adds some corroborating circum- 
stances, which much tend to strengtheti his side 
of the case ; but the value of these circumstances 
as corroborative proofs can scarcely be appre- 
ciated by any except students of Durer's works* 
First, he mentions his own strong impression on 
first seeing the windows when he knew nothing 
of the tradition that they must be Durer s. A 
man who has spent half a lifetime in gazing on 
"Turners'* or "Stanfields" or "De Wints'' 
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beyond number, has an instinctive and intuitive 
perception of the genuineness of the works 
ascribed to the master whom he especially wor- 
ships. Mr. Holt studied A. Durer, and col- 
lected his wood engravings, for long years and 
more, and, therefore, may be presumed to have 
been familiar with every touch of that ^master 
hand. A close and minute examination con- 
firmed this intuitive perception. He saw such 
close resemblance between these \yindows and 
Durer's admitted works, in the details of the 
heads, draperies, action, and arrangements, down 
to the treatment of the beard and hair, the 
foliage, plants, and ornaments of dress, that he 
felt he could not be ,mistakea. Next, the out- 
line of the angels, their peculiar escutcheons and 
shields, were intensely Durer-q^sque. And ,not 
to insist too much upon the single figures, be 
says that " the lettering ^ of the scrolls over the 
heads of the Apostles and Prophets is identical 
with that known to all writers on glass, and to 
all printers as well, as Albert Durer's alphabet." 
He mentions, in conclusion, two striking points 
of resemblance — firstly, the occurrence here of a 

^ Mr. Holt says, " I have a scroll traced from one of the 
windows of Fairford Church, and another made by a 
young friend of my own from the letters in A. Durer's own 
tract : on comparing the same words, I find them identical 
with two slight exceptions in the final letters." 
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very peculiar halo or " nimbus " round the heads o) 
the Blessed Trinity, — a thing (he says) never met 
with except at Fairford and in the Nuremberg 
Chronicle and the Schatzebehalter^ and between 
the dates 1490 and 1500^; and secondly, "the 
presence of the angel and the demon at th€ 
Crucifixion in the act of carrying off the soul ol 
the penitent and impenitent thief respectively.*' 
This incident has been resorted to by other 
artists ; but, as Mr. Holt remarks, ** no example 
is to be found in German engravings or illumin- 
ations or in pictures at all within Albert Durer's 
reach." 

The windows are twenty-eight in all, and 
the greater part of them are divided each into 
several compartments. The subjects are taken 
from the Old and New Testaments, the Apocry- 
phal Gospel, and early Church history : — 

The subjects from the Old Testament are but four, 
comprising — (i) The Temptation of Eve ; (2) The Lord 
appearing to Moses in a fiery bush whilst he was keeping 
the flock of Jethro ; (3) The Double Sign vouchsafed to 
Gideon ; and (4) The Queen of Sheba's Visit to King 
Solomon. The subjects from the Apocryphal Gospel and 
the New Testament include the principal events in the 
life of the Virgin and of her Divine Son, and represent — 

* The accuracy of this statement is challenged by 
many learned persons, including the late Rev. J. Fuller 
Russell, F.S.A., a very high authority on such subjects. . 
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(I) The Meeting of Joachim and Anne at the Golden Gate ; 
{2) The Birth of the Virgin ; (3) The Presentation of the 
Virgin ; (4) The Marriage of the Virgin ; (5) The Annun- 
ciation ; (6) The Nativity ; (7) The Adoration of the 
Magi ; (8) The Purification of the Virgin, and Presentation 
of the Infant Jesu§ in the Temple ; (9) The Flight into 
Egypt, with the Massacre of the Innocents in the distance ; 
(10) Christ disputing with the Doctors in the Temple ; 

(II) The Assumption of the Virgin ; (12) Christ's Entry 
into Jerusalem ; (13) Christ in the Garden of Olives ; (14) 
Pilate Washing his Hands ; (15) The Scourging of 
Christ ; (16) Christ bearing His Cross ; (17) The Cruci- 
fixion — between two malefactors ; (18) The Descent from 
the Cross ; (19) The Entombment ; (20) The Heavenly 
Host vanquishing the Evil Spirits; (21) The Descent of 
Christ into Limbo ; (22) Christ appearing to the Virgin 
after His Resurrection ; (23) The Transfiguration of our 
Lord ; (24) Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene, Maiy 
the mother of James, and Salome, in the Garden— and in 
the background the three holy women and the Angel at 
the Sepulchre ; (25) Christ and His Disciples at Emmaus ; 
(26) Christ appearing to His Disciples ; (27) The In- 
credulity of Thomas ; (28) The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes ; (29) The Ascension ; (30) The Descent of the 
Holy Ghost. Then follow— (31) The Twelve Apostles ; 
and (32) The Four Primitive Fathers of the Church. 
Above them are — (33) The Twelve Protectors of the 
Church, surmounted by Angels. Opposite them are — (34) 
The Four Evangelists ; and (35) The Twelve Prophets. 
Above whom are — (36) Twelve Persecutors of the Church, 
surmounted by Devils. And lastly, (37) The large window 
in the west represents, in all its awful grandeur, the Last 
Judgment. On either side of this are two windows, both 
much dams^ed, and comprising {inter alia) — (38) David 
sitting in judgment on the Amalekite for slaying Saul, 

II 
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and ordering his servant to kill him ; (39) Two figures 
of old men ; (40) Samson slaying the Lion ; (41) The 
Judgment of Solomon ; (42) Samson slaying the Philis- 
tines, &c 

All these subjects, with only two exceptions, 
are to be found also in the Biblia Pauperum and 
in the Speculum Humanae Salvationist — two of 
the best known early repertories of popular 
woodcuts from Holy Scripture; in the higher 
lights are also small figures en grisaillcy com- 
prising the Virgin and Child, Prophets, Saints,, 
and Angels, mostly bearing emblems and instru- 
ments of the Passion. In two windows appear 
the ^^ Ick Dien and ostrich plumes, the cogni- 
sances of the Prince of Wales," in allusion prob- 
ably to the eldest son of King Henry VH., 
whose early death brought Henry VHI. to the 
throne; and Mr. Tom Taylor has discovered 
the strongest corroboration of all in Albert 
Durer's initials on the scabbard of one of the 
figures. 

It is obvious that if Mr. Holt's argument is 
once fairly established in the opinion of the 
world of art^, the value of these windows, already 

^ His argument, though disputed by no less an Archae- 
ologist than the Rev. J. W. Joyce, was generally accepted 
as true by the members of the Congress of the British 
Archaeological Association ; see the Journal of that Society, 
vol. XXV., pp. 195-209. 
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great, is infinitely increased ; for if they are 
Albert Durer's, they are unique, and therefore 
simply priceless ; and even if reckoned at the 
low standard of what they would fetch, it is 
probable that the twenty-eight windows would 
realise a quarter of a million of money ! 

It is right to state that so great an authority 
on ancient glass as the late Mr. Winston does 
not appear to have suspected the Fairford win- 
dows of being by Albert Durer. In the second 
edition of his Hints on Glass Paintings he assigns 
them to the early part of the sixteenth century. 
He says the original glazing of the whole twenty- 
eight windows is generally in a very perfect state ; 
and they afford not only valuable examples of 
particular arrangements, but also of the general 
disposition of subjects throughout an entire build- 
ing. He also appends the following note: — 
" The peculiar character of the Fairford glass- 
paintings induces me to class them as a work of 
the sixteenth century. The tradition (for it 
amounts to nothing more) that Fairford Church 
was founded by John Tame in 1493, for the 
reception of this glass which he had just then taken 
in a valuable prize, is improbable ; for it can 
hardly be supposed that this costly edifice was 
built for the sake of such a drug as these windows 
must then have been considered," however highly 

H '2. 
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we may now esteem them. The facts indeed 
seem to point to a different conclusion. The 
windows of the church are late Perpendicular, of 
thoroughly English character; yet the glass- 
paintings exactly fit the stonework, which they 
would hardly have done had they been originally 
designed for the windows of a foreign building. 
Moreover, English royal cognizances are intro- 
duced in some of the tracery lights, on the south 
side of the church, the glass of which does not 
differ in character and effect from that in the 
other windows. The story, however, seems to 
admit of an explanation reconcilable with the date 
I have ventured to assign to the glass. John 
Tame may have taken a rich prize, and applied 
its proceeds to the building of the church, and 
adorning of its windows with painted glass. He 
died in 1500. The church was completed by his 
spn, Sir Edmund Tame, who died in 1534. 
In all probability the windows were not painted 
until the edifice was ready, or nearly ready 
for their reception. In one of the windows occur 
the Prince of Wales' feathers, which clearly al- 
lude either to Arthur, who was created Prince 
of Wales 1489 and died 1502, or to Henry (after- 
wards Henry VIII.) created Prince Feb. 1503, or 
to Edward the son of the latter, born 1537. The 
style of the glass, however, forbids the supposi- 
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tion that the Prince alluded to was other than 
Prince Henry." 

It only remains to add that the Rev. J. W. 
Joyce, Vicar of Strathfieldsaye, who published in 
187^^ an elaborate monograph on this noble 
church and its windows, comes to an opposite 
conclusion to Mr. Holt, namely, that the windows 
were made in England, but that German and 
Flemish artists worked upon them, as was usual 
in the manufactories of painted glass which were 
in existence at that time in Coventry, in West* 
minster, and in Southwark. It is, however, pos- 
sible that the drawing, as distinct from the exe- 
cution of the work, was in part at least the work 
of; Albert Durer ; for among the Gloucestershire 
collections given to the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford by the antiquary Gough, is an unsigned 
paper in which occur these words : "Sir Anthony 
Vandyke came to see the Fairford windows, and 
told me the drawing was the wqrk of Albert 
Durer ^" 

* See Notes and Queries, N. Series, iii. 80. 



CHAPTER VIII. 




ELSTOW AND JOHN BUNYAN. 

HOUGH Bedford is a very handsome 
provincial town, and very well provided 
with trees in its thoroughfares, re- 
creation grounds, and educational buildings, 
yet it must be owned that its suburbs are 
not romantic or poetical. The meadows on 
either side of the Ouse — so beloved by Cowper 
— are green and flowery, and, especially about 
Water Oakley and Bromham, they attain a 
very fair average rank of quiet rural beauty for 
the Midland district ; yet the other surroundings 
of Bedford are level and less well wooded than 
they might be, and certainly are less suggestive 
of poetry than of prose. 

I fear that in venturing on these remarks, I 
cannot honestly make any exception in favour of 
Elstow, though the parish is one which enjoys a 
world-wide renown as the birth-place, and the 
scene of the boyhood and early manhood, of the 
author of the " Pilgrim's Progress." Yet, happen- 
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ing to be in Bedford, attending the Archaeological 
Congress there, I found included in the pro- 
gramme of our proceedings a pilgrimage to 
Elstow, . and accordingly I went thither in the 
hope of seeing there some " mute memorials," at 
least, of one of the great teachers of mankind. 

About a mile and a half or two miles south of 
Bedford, on the Ampthill and London road, lies 
the village which gave John Bunyan birth, now 
numbering a population of about 1200 souls. 
Here in former years stood a convent of sisters of 
the Benedictine order, for whom a house was 
built and endowed by Judith, niece of William 
the Conqueror, and wife of Waltheof, Earl of 
Huntingdon. It was dedicated, as the local 
antiquaries tell us, to the Holy Trinity, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and St. Helen, the mother 
of Constantine the Great, one of our early Eng- 
lish saints. Little only is known of the history 
of this religious house ; but, though scarce any- 
thing remains of it, clearly it was of no small 
consequence in its time ; for at the Dissolution 
of Monasteries its income is reported to have 
been nearly £2,8^ — a large sum in those days. 

The parish church, which is still standing, was 
doubtless the chapel of this holy sisterhood. It 
is built in the Norman style, with the round 
arches and small windows which characterise the 
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style that prevailed under the Narman kings. 
When I saw it the fabric was undergoing exten- 
sive repairs and restorations, to an extent which 
I fear will sweep away much of its ancient interest, 
and give it a " spic-span " new appearance, which 
certainly will not recommend itself to men of 
antiquarian taste. 

Part of the church, I should add, is of the 
** early English '* rather than the " Norman *' 
style, and very much reminded me of Thomey 
Abbey, near Peterborough, in its general appear- 
ance. It is only fair to add that the north aisle, 
which had been pulled down, as quite past repair, 
was being rebuilt upon the ancient lines; the 
fine old Norman doorway, with its zig-zag mould- 
ings, and its sculpture, in low relief, of our Lord 
seated in Judgment, with two figures of saints on 
either side, on which doubtless John Bunyan 
often gazed as a boy with fear and trembling, 
still stands in situ^ and is preserved in the restor- 
ation. The east window and some other parts of 
the church are modern insertions of the "Per- 
pendicular " era. 

The church tower, which is of later date, forms 
a distinct structure, and commands a fine view 
over the neighbouring country, which is flat and 
homelike. In the churchyard, which, somewhat 
strangely, lies to the north and not to the south 
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of the church, are some lopped elms which pro- 
bably stood there in John Bunyan's day. 

Adjoining the churchyard, and separate from 
it by only a low stone wall, is the village green, 
a square " recreation ground " comprising about 
three acres. It is all laid down in turf, and in 
- the centre of its western part is a well, near which 
stands the shaft of an old village cross. To- 
wards its eastern extremity is a large rambling 
structure, of two floors, quaint in outline and 
colour ; it was probably built as a moot, or gues- 
ten, or guild hall, and has long been used as a 
repository for the paraphernalia employed 
annually at the village fair. It is well worthy 
of the attention of the water-colour artist, and 
is a curious specimen of the intermixture of wood 
and brick. Part of it is still turned to use as a 
place for village gatherings, and occasional preach- 
ing. John Bunyan doubtless was often inside its 
walls, and possibly could have told us strange 
stories of his youthful pranks within it. 

Only about a couple of hundred yards off, on 
the west side of the London road, is the cottage 
which once was Bunyan's. It has been carefully 
repaired and restored ; so carefully indeed, 
that, although its identity is undoubted, in all 
probability very little of the fabric, except the 
old oak beams which support the ceiling within, 
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are of Bunyan's time. The handle has had a new 
blade ; and the new blade in turn has required a 
new handle. The cottage stands by the road, 
and you step clean into it from the pathway out- 
side, without passing through any porch or ante- 
chamber. The good old dame who occupies it, 
dispenses sweatmeats and ginger beer to the 
village children and to the thirsty visitor ; and I 
own that I was not sorry to quaff, on a hot July 
day, a glass of her non-intoxicating beverage. 

Though John Bunyan's fame is still fresh and 
green in Bedford, where he lived a close prisoner, 
and afterwards preached, yet I am sorry to say 
that " a prophet has no honour in his own coun- 
try." One old crone told me in answer to some 
passing question, that she believed John Bunyan 
did live over there when he was young, but that 
as a village youth she had heard he was no 
better than he should be, in fact rather a scape- 
grace. " Late in life," she added, " he went off 
to Bedford, and became preacher and a saint; but 
we don't think much of him here." 

The two prisons which Bunyan occupied in 
Bedford, the one in the centre of the town and 
adjoining the High street, and the other on the 
bridge over the Ouse, have been swept away 
these many years, and the place knows them no 
more. But two fine gates of bronze, embodying 
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some of the classic and world-like dreams of the 
•* tinker of Elstow," a gift of the Duke of Bedford, 
front the chapel in that town with which the name 
of John Bunyan is connected; and inside another 
chapel is still shown the arm chair in which he sat 
when he approached old age. This chair, and 
the fact that the interior fittings of Elstow church 
have been cut up and are being daily sold as 
memorials of the " tinker of Elstow," may serve 
to show that, however it may have been abused 
and perverted, the " worship of relics '* has in it 
an element of human nature, which goes far to 
defend it in principle. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LOXLEY ABBEY, KENT. 

LOVE a pilgrimage as I love a picnic, 
and my pilgrimage is all the more 
agreeable if it leads me to visit a 
place of historic interest in a pleasant district. 
And few pleasanter places have I found in 
the South of England than the valley of the 
Medway, lying as it does among the cherry 
orchards and hop-gardens of Kent. From Maid- 
stone a dusty walk of some two miles along 
the Rochester road leads us past the park-like 
grounds of Sandling, to Boxley, famous for its 
old Cistercian Abbey. It is a place which figures 
in the Middle Ages as the temporary abode of 
royalty; and at the time of the Reformation 
and the breaking up of the monastic houses it 
happens to have been the scene of certain events 
which have come to be recorded in history. 

But first, how came the Abbey there? It was 
founded about the middle of the twelfth century 
— or, to write more exactly, in the year 1146 — 
by William d'Ipres, Earl of Kent, who at one 
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time held the distinguished post of Lieutenant to 
King Stephen in his wars against the Empress 
Maud, and who afterwards became a monk at 
Laon, in Flanders. Boxiey Abbey was at first 
served by some of the white-robed brothers from 
the monastery at Clairvaux, in Burgundy, whom 
the founder brought over to England for that 
purpose. In the course of time the house received 
the benefactions of sovereigns and other influential 
personages. Within forty years of its foundation, 
Richard I. gave the manorof Boxiey to the Abbey ; 
and Edward I. and Edward 11. appear to have 
been great benefactors, and to have granted to 
the Abbot and his brethren sundry privileges 
which they would not otherwise have enjoyed. 

I do not know that the history of Boxiey 
under the Plantagenets and early Tudors, differs 
very greatly from that of perhaps several hun- 
dred other religious houses which dotted the 
fair plains of merry England, and served as hos- 
pitals to the poor, inns to the wayfarer, and 
sources of light in the surrounding darkness to 
all. The Abbot and his monks pursued, for 
about a couple of centuries, the " even tenor of 
their way,'' dispensing to the poor and needy such 
gifts as they had at their command, and other- 
wise conforming to the peculiar customs and 
statutes of their order. 
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AH churches, monastic and parochial, at the 
time of which I write, had their roodlofts and 
images ; but this Abbey was possessed of one 
image which was more sacred in the eyes of the 
neighbourhood than any to be met with between 
the Tabard, in Southwark, and the shrine of St. 
Thomas, at Canterbury. The narrow lane, com- 
monly known as the " Pilgrim's Way," by which 
the visitors to the shrine of St. Thomas passed 
on their road through the middle of Kent to 
Canterbury, winds along by the foot of the chalk 
hills, which, clothed with rich and luxuriant foli- 
age, rose to a tolerable height a little to the 
north of the Abbey, and afforded the pilgrims an 
opportunity of paying their oblations en passant^ 
to the image above referred to, which was known 
as the " Holy Rood of Grace," but which Lam- 
barde calls the " Ungracious Rood of Grace," and- 
also to another image which the Abbey contained, 
said to be a figure of St. Rumbald. Both these 
statues or images had the reputation of possess- 
ing certain "miraculous" powers; at all events, 
they appear to have had the power of attracting 
to the Abbey large numbers of people from all 
corners of Kent, and even from more distant 
parts, with the result, as might be expected, that 
there was a considerable increase in the revenue 
of the establishment. 
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It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
when Henry VIII. broke with the Pope, the rage 
of the iconoclasts burst forth with wild fury 
upon this statue, to which Lambarde has given a 
lasting celebrity. We are told that "once upon 
a time " in the far-off days of the wars between 
England and France, a " cunping carpenter of our 
countrie" was taken prisoner; and in order to 
satisfy his ransom, conceived the ides^ of making 
an image which, by means of sundry wires and 
secret springs, worked by unseen hands, should 
impart to it the semblance of life, and in due 
time he had the satisfaction of achieving his 
object. His image is said not only to have 
"matched in comeliness and due proportion of 
the parts the best of the common sort," but, " in 
strange motion, variety of gesture, and nimble- 
ness of joints, passed all other that before had 
been seen, the same being able to bow down and 
lift up itself, to shake and stir the hands and feet, 
to nod the head, to roll the eyes, to wag the 
chaps, to bend the brows, and finally to represent 
to the eye both the proper motion of each mem- 
ber of the body, and also a lively, expressive, 
and significant show of a well-contented or dis- 
pleased mind; biting the lip, and gathering a 
frowning, froward, and disdainful face when it 
would pretend offence, and showing a most mild, 
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amiable, and smiling cheer and countenance when 
it would seem to be well pleased." 

Having completed this extraordinary piece of 
handiwork, the next thing to be done was to dis- 
pose of it, and in this the worthy carpenter 
seems to have experienced some little difficulty. 
Failing to find a purchaser in France, he appears 
to have come to this country with the image in 
safety, notwithstanding that the price of his ran- 
som must have been unpaid ; for the next that 
we hear of in his career is that he had reached 
Rochester, where, having *' waxed dry by reason 
of travail," he called at an alehouse for drink to 
refresh himself, leaving his horse, bearing the 
image in a sack upon its back, to go forward 
alone through the city ; but instead of pursuing 
the " straight western course " which his master 
intended, the horse suddenly took a turning to 
the south, " made great pace towards Boxley, and 
never ceased jogging till he came to the Abbey 
church door, where he so beat and bounced with 
his heels, that divers of the monks heard the 
noise, came to the place to know the cause, and 
(marvelling at the strangeness of the thing) called 
the Abbot and his convent to behold it." The 
door was no sooner opened, continues the narra- 
tive, than the horse rushed into the church, and 
made straight to the pillar by which the image 
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was afterwards set up. While the monks were 
examining the image, and expressing their as-, 
tonishment at the manner of its coming, the 
owner himself arrived, and in the end a bargain 
was struck by which the Abbot and his brethren 
became the owners of this curious piece of work- 
manship, with the result already shown. 

At the Reformation, Boxley Abbey was among 
the first of the monastic institutions seized upon 
by bluff King Hal. The Abbot was compelled 
to surrender, and his brethren were driven out, 
and forced to beg their bread. The Rood was, 
by order of the King, publicly exposed in the 
market-place at Maidstone, and at St. Paul's- 
cross in London, and, being broken to pieces, was 
finally consigned to the flames before a large 
multitude. Since that time the Abbey itself has 
fallen sadly into decay : its roofs were spoiled of 
their lead, its fair towers were thrown down, and 
its grey walls became overgrown with lichens. 

But although the glory and pride of Boxley 
Abbey had departed, and * Ichabod ' was written 
on its walls, yet some portions of the sacred 
buildings were left standing, as if to testify to 
later ages the extent and magnificence of the 
edifice in former times. As it now stands, the 
Abbey consists of little more than the crumbling 
remains of the garden walls, which embrace about 

I 
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ten acres of land, and within which there are 
several large fish ponds. The stream which runs 
through the enclosure, it is said, possesses a 
petrifying quality, substances whidi have been 
immersed in it for two or three months having 
been found completely incrusted with a stony 
matter. The only part of the Abbey itself re- 
maining in good order is a large building, nearly 
aoo feet in length, which was probably the refec- 
tory, and in which the original walnut-tree timbers 
of the roof are still sound. A part of the ancient 
gateway, with portions of an arch of red brick 
springing from either side, is standing on the west 
side. In the centre of the Abbey enclosure is a 
modern brick-built mansion, worked into the 
ancient chapel; it is encircled by a neat flower 
garden, and shaded by lofty elm trees; and 
opposite the house is a very remarkable raised 
terrace, and a tomb of about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Westward of the Abbey 
gate are the remains of a chapel, which was served 
by one of the monks. The building has now lost 
all traces of its ecclesiastical character, beyond an 
arched doorway or a window here and there; 
its walls having been converted into a small 
cottage, where in the summer-time cakes and 
ginger-beer and other light refreshments are 
sold to passers by. The picturesque nature of 
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the adjacent country affords many a shady and 
agreeable ' spot for a picnic, and the pleasant 
pathways through the neighbouring woods and 
meadows are highly attractive to the dwellers in 
the towns and villages round about. 

The Abbot of Boxley was a great man among 
his Kentish brethren; for, though he was not 
what is generally termed a " mitred " Abbot, yet 
he appears to have been summoned to take his 
seat in Parliament under King Edward I. In 
13^1, Edward II. honoured this Abbot with his 
presence, during the siege of Leeds Castle, which 
had been brought about in consequence of the 
refusal of its governor to provide lodgings for 
Queen Isabella and her suite, while going on a 
pilgrimage to Canterbury. After the siege, and 
while still resident at Boxley Abbey, the King 
granted a new charter to the citizens of London, 
in return for sundry acts of kindness performed 
by them, among which was the assisting him 
" with armed footmen at the Castle of Leeds. " 

Since the Reformation the Abbey has passed 
through various hands, its first grantee being Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the poet, who was equally re- 
nowned as a scholar, a soldier, and a statesman ; 
whom Anthony Wood styles " the delight of the 
muses and mankind," and whom Leland calls the 
" Incomparable." Sir Thomas at that time was 

I 7, 
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the owner of Allington Castle, a mile or so dis- 
tant, on the bank of the Medway. At his death 
he was succeeded in his estates by his son, called 
Sir Thomas the Younger, who, in the reign of 
Queen Mary, raised the standard of revolt in the 
market-place of Maidstone, and having marched 
on London, met his fate at the hands of the 
executioner, and had his lands and property con- 
fiscated. Later on Boxley Abbey passed to the 
Sulyards, and more recently it was in the handa 
of Lord Aylesford. Within the last few months 
it was put up to public sale, and purchased by 
Lord Romney, who has made it his residence. 






CHAPTER X, 

TO THE TOMBS OF THE RUSSELLS AT 

CHENIES. 

OWN that I am very fond of the whole 
district which lies within twenty or 
thirty miles of the Metropolis, whether 
north or south, east or west, and the beech 
woods and chalk hill^ of Buckinghamshire and 
Hertfordshire are my delight, especially when 
September is over and they are putting on their 
russet autumn tints in place of the greenery of 
summer. And in few neighbourhoods are the 
trees more rich in these hues than along the 
valley of the Chess. 

The little village church of Chenies, or 
Cheneys, about half way between Rickmans- 
worth and Chesham, has been for three centuries 
the burial place of the ducal house of Russell, 
into whose hands the manor and estate of 
Cheneys came by the marriage, in 15 15, of John, 
first Earl of Bedford, of the Russell family, with 
Anne, daughter of Guy Sapcote, Esq., whose 
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mother had been the heiress of the ancient house 
of Cheney. The north aisle of the chancel, 
originally built as a chantry chapel for the 
Cheneys, is railed off by a substantial screen 
from the rest of the church ; and there lie the 
Russells, in lonely grandeur, generation after 
generation, their monuments serving as a chap- 
ter at once in history and in heraldry. The 
chapel is carefully preserved under lock and 
key; and no visitors are allowed to enter it, 
except in the company of the custos sacelli, an 
elderly widow, who resides in a wing of the 
Manor House hard by, and who tends these 
memorials of the past with loving and reverent 
hands, and is rather shy of admitting strangers 
as visitors, unless they bring some passport with 
them. In Lipscomb's *^ History of Bucking- 
hamshire " will be found a list of the monu- 
ments down to his time, about sixty years ago ; 
the inscriptions also are mostly given in detail 
verbatim in his pages. But the description there 
given is confined to dry facts ; and I am fortu- 
nately enabled, through the kindness of the 
Duke of Bedford, and by the aid of a MS. 
critique on the monuments, compiled by Mr. 
George Scharf, F.S.A., and lent to me for that 
purpose, to supply that deficiency. 

On entering the chapel, the visitor must be 
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struck by its space and fine proportions, set off 
by the absence of seats and pews, and cannot 
fail to admire the pointed roof, with its open 
wood beams, and the remnants of helmets, 
banners, and other insignia which adorn the 
upper portion of its walls. Under one of the 
northern windows he will also note a very 
curious recumbent figure of a lady, carved in 
stone, belonging to the 14th century, with a 
knight by her side, who has lost his lower 
extremities, but whose surcoat, with its heraldic 
bearings, three martlets, shows that if he was, as 
is generally supposed, one of the Cheneys, he 
must have lived and died previous to the battle 
of Bosworth Field, when the arms of that house 
changed. 

But we will pass from the poetic era of the 
Middle Ages to the prosaic times of the Tudors 
and Stuarts, and confine our attention to the 
Russells. The oldest and finest of the Russell 
memorials is an altar-tomb under the east win- 
dow, occupying a central position between two 
others. It is made of beautifully veined marble, 
and commemorates John, first Earl of Bedford. 
Above lie the Earl and his Countess, both carved 
in a yellowish white marble, or alabaster, streaked 
with red ; and the sides of the tombs are en- 
riched with armorial shields and inscriptions on 
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black tablets, the panels and bosses being^ 
adorned with rich agates, which escaped the 
fury of Puritan hands through all the vicissitudes 
of the later Reformation and the Rebellion. 
The effigies here are not painted. The Earl, 
who lies on the northern side, is clad in armour 
from head to foot, except his hands, which have 
no gauntlets, and his head rests on the side of 
his helmet, which is richly carved. His flowing 
locks and long beard give him an appearance 
almost patriarchial, and his head is encircled by 
a marble coronet. Mr. Scharf observes : — 

A difference between the two eyes, as seen in the 
painted portraits of this nobleman, has been carefully 
noted by the sculptor. The right eye, with its heavily 
drooping lid, is entirely closed ; the other is quite open, 
but without any indication of the eyeball, so frequently 
shown in sculptures of this period. The countenance 
perfectly accords with the portrait on panel at Wobura 
Abbey, No. 7 of the catalogue. He wears the mantle of 
the Order of the Garter, and the collar of the same Order, 
of knots and roses, on a small scale, but the pendant 
ornament, the " George," has been broken away. On his 
right shoulder is a circular knot with a large strip hanging 
down from it, as seen in the portraits of Lord Burghley. 
There are no rings on his fingers. A large sword lies by 
his side, and is elaborately decorated, and finished with 
great care. 

Mr. Scharf remarks that in a chalk drawing 
in the Royal Collection at Windsor, Holbein 3 
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Study for a portrait at Wobum of this Earl, the 
artist has turned the face nearly in profile to- 
wards the left, so as to show the perfect eye. 
The drawing, he adds, is inscribed "J. Russell, 
Lord Privy Seal, with one eye." The inscrip- 
tion, on the north side of the base, is given in 
" Lipscomb," so it need not be repeated here ; 
but it may be worth noting that the lady is 
called in it Elizabeth, instead of Anne — a strange 
mistake, and such as one would think, if made, 
would have been speedily rectified. Mr. Scharf 
continues : — 

The effigy of the lady displays a peculiar costume. 
She wears long flowing hair, parted in the middle over a 
low forehead, and hanging down on each side beneath 
her shoulders. It should rather be observed that the 
features are very large in proportion to the size of the 
face, giving not only a powerful, but somewhat of a leonine 
character to the countenance. Her longest garment, reach- 
ing to the feet; is marked with ermine spots ; over this is 
a plain dress, and above that again, reaching to the knees, 
a tunic, or dalmatica, peculiarly cut, and also of ermine, 
without any cincture. Over her shoulders is a large 
mantle, with a wide ermine cape, and the folds of this 
mantle are arranged with great care, and sculptured in an 
unusually artistic manner. Her hands, like those of her 
husband's, are joined in prayer ; a jewelled coronet en- 
circles her head, and a small, narrow frill, or plaited 
bordering to the neck of her dress, fits close to the cheek. 
Her head rests on two cushions, elaborately patterned, as 
may be seen in the effigy of the Countess of Lennox, in 
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Westminster Abbey. A crouching stag, "gorged," with an 
earl's coronet, and with a chain twisted round its body, 
lies at her feet. 

Next to this monument on the south is one 
which commemorates Francis, the second Earl, 
and his first wife, Margaret St. John. It is much 
inferior to that which is described above, though, 
viewed apart from it, doubtless it would be 
regarded as a fine specimen of monumental skill. 
It also is an altar or table tomb ; the earl and 
his countess rest on the top, carved in marble, 
and the black slab which rises above their heads 
shows an elaborately sculptured coat of arms 
encircled by the emblems of the Order of the 
Garter. The inscription on the reverse of this 
slab is printed by Lipscomb, and is also to be 
found in Collins's *' Peerage." Of this tomb Mr. 
Scharf writes : — 

This countenance is full of character and expressive of 
great power, but it has none of the indications of an aged 
person. The face is very fat ; the hair is painted a dark 
yellowish grey ; his chin is round and smooth, with a tuft 
attached to the lower lip, and a full growth of hair from 
the lower part of the chin which unites with his long 
moustaches to form a dark beard. The sculptor has 
added some singular sharp marks or identations below 
the lower lid and at the comers of the eye, as if to mark 
furrowings of the skin. The eyeballs are supplied merely 
by dark paint. The countenance agrees exactly with a 
portrait at Woburn Abbey (No. 29 of the catalogue), 
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excepting that the monumental effigy represents a youngef 
person. The Wobum picture is engraved by Houbraken 
in Birch's " Heads," Plate 19. He is represented in plate- 
armour, having trunks visible beneath his hip-plates of 
black striped with gold diagonal lines, and lavender- 
coloured stripes vertically over them. The armour is 
painted white, with gold lines on it. He wears a plain, 
white, square-cut, open collar, as in the picture at Wobum 
already referred to. His coronet is gilded. The figures 
are showily and crudely coloured with opaque paint. His 
scarlet mantle is lined with ermine, and fastened with 
long gilt cords and tassels, over which falls the collar of 
the Garter, composed of knots and roses, from which the 
pendant George has been broken away. The hands are 
bare, and joined in prayer, and entirely destitute of rings. 
He wears very small ruffled cuffs at the wrists. As in the 
previous effigy no gauntlets are visible. At his feet is the 
family crest, a white goat standing on a black and white 
turban. The elaborately -carved and showily -painted 
shields on the sides of the base are those of their 
children, and mark the family alliances. On the north 
side are those of the sons impaling the arms of Morison, 
Coke, and Forster ; those on the south are of the 
daughters impaling Warwick, Bourchier, and Clifford. 

The effigy of Margaret St. John, Countess of 
Bedford, first wife of the second Earl, is habited 
in a red mantle, which is folded over her knees, 
and she wears a black cap under her coronet. 
The ruff round her neck is of plain white, 
arranged in many folds, and fitting close to the 
face. The ears are not seen. Beneath her head 
is a plain white pillow, with a gilt tassel. At 
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her feet stands a gilded hawk, "gorged," with an 
earl's coronet, and having bells fastened round 
his legs. The wings are " displayed." The bust 
of the Countess here represented, Mr. Scharf 
states, is the more interesting as no other repre^ 
sentation of her is known. 

Northward of the above-mentioned monu- 
ments is another to the memory of Earl Francis's 
eldest daughter, Anne, Countess of Warwick, 
who died in 1604. It is carved in alabaster, and 
crudely painted in gaudy colours, like those 
above described. The lady wears a head-dress 
after the style of Mary, Queen of Scots, and also 
a ruff. Her dress is square and trimmed with 
gold lace in zigzag points across the neck and 
at the cuffs of her sleeves. The stomacher comes 
to a point in front with square pieces bordering 
the lower edge. The red mantle is folded across 
her knees. Her very small feet are covered 
with black shoes and gilt soles. She wears also 
a gold coronet over her black head-dress. Her 
ruffs are very large, and her ermined cape is 
fastened in front by a gold brooch with a pyra- 
midical centre. Her face is full, and painted with 
dark eyebrows. 

Mr. Scharf observes of this effigy that the coun- 
tenance accords with the three portraits of this 
lady at Wobum Abbey (Nos. 41,4^, and 43 of the 
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catalogue), and that the upper part of it greatly 
resembles the miniature mis-called Mary, Queen 
of Scots, which formerly belonged to Dr. Mead, but 
which is now in the Royal Library at Windsor. 

The next monument in point of time is 
different in its construction from the above three, 
and it stands in the centre of the chapel. It 
consists of one slab of dark polished marble 
resting on four columns of white marble, and it 
supports no recumbent effigy; it bears an in- 
scription to the effect that it was erected by the 
Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, to her 
cousin, " the worthy and virtuous maiden ladye, 
Frances Bourchier, daughter of William, Earl of 
Bath, by Elizabeth, daughter of Francis Russell, 
second Earl of Bedford, who died in i6i!Z, aged 
35." There is an interest in the person who 
erected this tomb ; for, in this very church, a few 
years afterwards, the widowed Countess of Dor- 
set was married to Philip, Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery ; and she it is who wrote the 
haughty letter which is on record to a noble- 
man in the north who asked her vote and 
interest on behalf of a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of a northern borough : — " Sir, I have 
been bullied by an usurper and insulted by a 
court ; your man shan't stand. Yours, Anne 

Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery." 
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The next monument in point of date has more 
architectural pretentions than any of the rest. It 
is a square altar or table-tomb resting against the 
south wall of the chapel, and bearing two painted 
effigies of Francis, Lord Russell of Thomhaugh, 
and of his wife, Catharine Brydges, daughter and 
heiress of Giles, Lord Chandos. The male 
figure wears plate armour, painted white, a 
scarlet mantle lined with ermine, and an ermine 
collar, a ruff of many folds deep fitting closely to 
his face. On his fingers are neither rings nor 
gauntlets. He wears black trunk hose, and his 
earl's coronet is made of metal and gilt. The 
pillo^y underneath his head is plain white. 

Mr. Scharf remarks that, in contrast to the 
magnificence of the tomb, the hands of this 
figure are poorly sculptured. Under the double 
arch of this monument, on the wall are two black 
tablets commemorating Frances and Elizabeth, 
daughters of Francis, Lord Russell of Thorn- 
haugh ; the former being ' represented as a little 
girl resting her hand upon a bird, and the other 
as an infant in swaddling clothes under a coverlet. 
They are both quaintly and somewhat gaudily 
coloured. The lady wears a falling lace band 
similar to that of her husband, and gold lace 
cuffs to the sleeves of her black dress, and gold 
lace again at the square cut top. Her mantle, of 
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scarlet, is lined with ermine and crossed over her 
knees. Her feet are remarkably small. The 
gold cords of her mantle are tied in a large knot 
on the front of her body. At her feet is an 
heraldic panther. Mr. Scharf remarks that " the 
execution of this monument, especially with 
regard to folds of the drapery, is of a very inferior 
quality, being merely mechanical and without 
knowledge of the rudimentary principles of 
pliability." 

The monument of Frances Clinton, Lady 
Chandos, which stands against the north wall, is 
far finer than the above in point of execution. It 
represents a lady wearing a large radiating and 
falling ruff, with a peculiar cap, and her hair 
gathered in rolls, reclining on her left elbow, 
which is supported by a tasselled cushion. Her 
right hand rests on her hip ; and her shoulders 
are covered by a large scarf or shawl. 

Mr. Scharf writes :— 

The monuments thus far described have a special 
value, as exemplifying the state of portrait sculpture 
employed by families of high rank to commemorate their 
most illustrious members. At various times grave doubts 
have been raised as to the degree of reliability which can 
be attached to them as representations of deceased per- 
sons. That portraiture, however, was actually aimed at 
there can be but little doubt. The figures of the first 
Earl and Countess of Bedford in this chapel are very 
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inferior to most contemporary monuments as specimens 
of sculpture. The pure, soft -toned, and red -veined 
alabaster gives a great effect of richness to the figures, 
and the faces were undoubtedly wrought from Nature. 
The execution of the folds of the drapery and the details 
of the sword, armour, and other ornaments show an 
unusual amount of care and elaboration. These figures 
are entirely free from colour, and they possess a sim- 
plicity and a dignity to which, with the exception of 
Lady Chandos, none of the others can lay claim. 

About the painted figures there is a remarkable pecu- 
liarity, which is that none of them represent the deceased 
as he or she must have appeared in the decline of life; 
The second Earl, for instance, is very much younger than 
we see in his grey-haired portraits of Wobum Abbey; 
whilst the fourth Earl may have been done from Nature, 
and as he then looked, but it must have been executed 
when he was a comparatively young man. In examining 
this youthful face it is interesting to bear in mind the 
thoughtful and haggard countenance of the grey-worn 
statesman as painted by Van Dyck in his magnificent 
full-length portrait (No. 97) at Wobum Abbey. The 
countenance of his wife, Catharine Brydges, with her 
gold lace peeping out from under her coronet and shading 
her forehead, is quite consistent with the older and more 
demure face which was painted by Cornelius Jansen in 
the full length, also at Wobum* 

The name of the sculptor of these monumentiS 
IS not preserved. But we know from one of the 
inscriptions that the monuments of the second 
and fourth earls, and that of the Countess of 
Warwick, were erected at the same time and 
under the direction of Francis, Lord Russell, and 
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at the cost of his mother, Dame Elizabeth 
Russell, his own monument being put up by him 
in his lifetime, to keep him mindful, as he tells 
us, of his own " mortalitye." 

The largest, and in one sense the most striking, 
of all the monuments, however, is that whi<:h 
covers the whole western end of the chapel, from 
roof to floor, commemorative of William, first 
Duke of Bedford, and his Duchess, Anne, 
daughter of Carr, Earl of Somerset. It displays, 
however, a sad want of ecclesiastical propriety, 
and, indeed, an entire absence of devotional 
feeling. The Duke and Duchess are both seated, 
the former with his feet crossed awkwardly, and 
wearing the robes of the Order of the Garter* 
His wife is looking the contrary way, starting 
back, with an indescribable look of horror and 
grief rather than of resignation, from some object 
which is supposed to be in sight to both herself 
and her husband. She is veiled, and her gar- 
ments are flowing in the classic style of drapery. 
Both lord and lady rest their arms on a cushion 
between them, which supports the plumed hat of 
a Knight of the Garter ; and this, like the capital 
of a column, is made ingeAiously to support a 
large medallion portrait of their unfortunate son, 
the noble and excellent William, Lord Russell, 
so unjustly and cruelly executed in Lincoln's Inn 

K 
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Fields. The marble monument is arched above; 
and on either side are smaller mural medallions 
commemorative of the rest of their children, eight 
in number. The profiles on either side are made 
to face each other. Both father and mother, how- 
ever, start and turn away from the central object of 
grief, as if they had just had a conjugal quarrel. 

It has been suggested, writes Mr. Scharf, that 
this lady represents not Lord William Russell's 
mother, but his wife, the Lady Rachel Russell ; 
but the general appearance of the sculpture seems 
to reject this theory. There is nothing to show 
whether the monument was erected in the Duke's 
life-time, much less whether it was after or before 
he was raised to the highest grade of the peerage. 
Unfortunately, we are also left to guess at the name 
of the sculptor of this " ponderous and pretentious 
work of art." Rysbrack, whose style it much 
resembles, did not arrive in this country till 1720, 
twenty years after the Duke's death. Mr. Scharf 
thinks that it might possibly be ascribed to 
Gabriel Gibber, who was " carver to the King'» 
closet," and was much employed by the nobility 
in the reign of William IIL He executed many 
of the sculptures at Ghatsworth, and most of 
those for the old Royal Exchange, and also the 
well-known statues of Melancholy and Raving 
Madness which used to stand over the gates of 



1 
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Bethlehem Hospital'. Mr. Scharf suggests, how- 
ever, that the monument may have been 
designed by Bushnell (to whom we owe the 
statues once on Temple Bar), or by Grinling 
Gibbons, or filially, by Francis Bird, many of 
whose monuments with allegorical figures are to 
be seen in Westminster Abbey. 

In strong contrast to this heavy and un- 
christian design is a large monument to the 
second Duke, a mass of sculpture with an in- 
scription, but without portraiture. It represents 
two kneeling figures, a youth and a maiden, with 
a mass of clouds streaming down between them. 
Above in the centre is the sacred emblem, a 
triangle surrounded by rays of light. Above are 
angels with palm branches ; and there is a side 
inscription, which tells us that it was erected by 
Jos. Wilton, from the designs of (Sir) William 
Chambers. 

Mr. Scharf writes : — 

The last three monuments are all in white marble, 
a material which has a less pleasing effect than the red- 
veined marble of the sculptures representing the first 
Earl and Countess. The colouring of the effigies of the 
second and fourth Earls, and of the Countess of Warwick, 
is gaudy and opaque, and a very unsuccessful imitation of 
reality. It may well suffice to deter any future attempts 
at introducing colour into architectural sculpture. But in 
the best ages of Greek and Roman art, polychromy was 

K % 
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successfully practised, and undoubtedly, in the hands of 
skilled artists, supplied what was admitted to be a com- 
pletion and a supplemental finish to sculpture already of 
the most perfect execution. Where the opiaqiie colour' 
has been chipped off from these effigies, I observe that 
the material is of the same rich red-veined marble as in 
the oldest monument. This is especially observable in 
the naked boys standing with shields at the four comers 
of the slab supporting the figure of the Countess of 
Warwick. They are in themselves extremely well mo- 
delled. 

It is remarkable that as yet not a single mural 
or other monument has been erected at Chenies 
to any of the last five Dukes of Bedford. In fact, 
since the death of the third Duke there is not a 
stone or slab to tell that they once lived, or that 
they repose here. Even the Ambassador at 
Versailles and the leader of the agricultural 
interest in the days of George III. are unrecorded 
here. Neither is there as yet any monument to 
Earl Russell, who was consigned to the vault 
below in 1878. Perhaps the feeling of the 
Russell family is expressed in the motto on Sir 
Christopher Wren's tomb in St. Paul's, " Si monti- 
menttim qticeris, circiimspicey 
- One of the latest examples is a simple mural 
tablet, a bas-relief in white marble, near the 
north-east comer, commemorative of Georgina, 
Duchess of Bedford, a daughter of Alexander, 
fourth Duke of Gordon; who died at Nice in 
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1853, ^"^ erected by her ten children. It is from 
•the design of the younger Westmacott. The 
face, ,seen in profile, is that of a lady wearing a 
ducal coronet, but bowing her head in adoration 
and submission, and with her hands clasped as if 
in prayer. The countenance is most sweet and 
unaffected. Another equally simple mural monu- 
ment, with a plain lily below, .marks the resting- 
place of the first wife of Earl Russell; and 
^another records the names of Lord and Lady G. 
W. Russell, the fath^ and mother of the present 
,Duke. 

It is a little strange that all the recumbent and 
most of the mural effigies in this chapel look 
^towards the west instead of to the east, contrary 
to the custom. of .the.laity of the Christian Church 
in every age and clime. Is it a sign of the here- 
ditary dislike which the Russells have always 
felt towards a dominant ecclesiastical system, a 
tacit refusal to bow to its unwritten laws ? or is it 
.merely .the result of accident ? 

Be this, -however, as it may, one thing is stran- 
ger still, and that is that these magnificent monu- 
ments should have survived through the changes 
and troubles of three centuries to all intents and 
purposes whole and uninjured, that they should 
have lost none of their exquisite chiselling, and 
hardly anything of the fine colouring with which 
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they were adorned by those who set them up. 
This circumstance is probably to be attributed 
partly to their remote situation far from any high 
road or large town, and partly to the fact that 
they mark the tombs of men who, as a family, 
were eminently bene meriti de republicA^ whose 
sympathies were throughout with the popular 
cause, and who, therefore, were spared by the Puri- 
tan mob in times of great popular excitement. 

The whole of the village of Chenies is well 
worthy of the attention of the pilgrim who is 
in search for the picturesque. Its very village 
green, with its well in the centre, and surrounded 
by cottages of sound and solid red bricks, with 
quaint gables and deep windows, shows that the 
ground-landlord is a man of substance and 
wealth, and that he knows how to expend it 
. for the good of a thrifty peasant tenantry. Al- 
together Chenies seems a model of what an 
English village ought to be. A little beyond the 
green and the church is the ancient home of the 
Cheney family, its dark roof and tall chimney- 
stack contrasting in the most artistic manner 
with the evergreens and the taller trees, by 
which it is surrounded. One of these trees, 
called Queen Elizabeth's oak, must have been 
a full-grown " child of the forest " in the days of 
the Plantagenets. 




CHAPTER XL 

"CALM HARTWELL'S GREEN AEODE." 

[ARTWELL House, the ancient seat suc- 
cessively of the Hartwells, the Laytons, 
the Hampdens, and the Lees, stands in a 
pretty rural village, about two miles from Ayles- 
bury. It occupies a rather low position in a level 
park, and strikes the visitor as a somewhat dull 
and formal Elizabethan structure. Its history, 
however, and its associations with the fallen 
monarchy of the Bourbons, make up for any 
apparent dulness in its outward aspect. 

According to the county historians, Hartwell 
belonged, eight centuries or more ago, to a Saxon 
Thane, named Alwin or Aylwin, who was dis- 
possessed at the Conquest in favour of the Pe- 
verels, the descendants of William with a " bar 
sinister." Henry II., like a true Norman king, 
seized on the broad lands, and granted them to 
a tenant, who, after the feudal fashion, took his 
name from the place. At the end of the reign 
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of Henry III., we find the estate conveyed to 
Alice de Laton, or Layton, and William Lewson, 
whose descendants in the male line held it down 
to about the year 1400, when the daughter and 
heiress of the last of the Latons carried it in 
marriage to John Hampden of Kimble, in the 
same county, a member of a younger branch of 
the Hampdens, Lords of Hampden, whose name 
IS so ennobled by the patriot and hero of Charl- 
grove field. The Hampdens held Hartwell for 
nearly two centuries, when the Lady Eleanor, 
wife of Sir Thomas Lee, of Earl Claydon, in- 
herited them from her brother, the last male of 
his line. This lady's great grandson, Thomas 
Lee, of Hartwell, was created a Baronet by 
Charles H. ; and from him the title descended 
r^ularly to the Rev. Sir George Lee, who 
having studied medicine afterwards, took holy 
orders, and was at once Squire and Vicar of 
Hartwell. He died at a good old age, in 1827, 
when the title ceased, the property passing to his 
distant kinsman, the late Dr. John Lee, great 
grandson of his granduncle, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Lee. This gentleman was equally learned 
and eccentric ; he was a member of the learned 
College of Doctors Commons, and eminent as a 
scholar and an antiquarian ; but his chief delight 
was in physical science, and for some years he 
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was President of the Astronomical Society. He 
was also a most distinguished numismatist. He 
died in 1866, when the property passed to his 
nephew, the present owner. 

That the house is a fine and important one 
may be inferred from the fact that the garden 
front is all but 200 feet in length, and that the 
great hall, which is entered from the north, is 
nearly 50 feet long by 20 broad. The ceiling is 
finely decorated with squares of panelling, after 
the fashion of the Elizabethan and Jacobean age, 
and lighted by a huge bay window divided into 
squares by heavy muUions and transoms. The 
breakfast room and dining room, which face the 
south, are remarkable for their noble chimney 
pieces, co-eval with the mansion itself, and finely 
sculptured, and adorned with marbles of almost 
every hue. A good collection of family portraits 
by Kneller, Lely, Reynolds, and the other mas- 
ters of the English school, decks the walls. The 
Lady Elizabeth Lee, by Sir Joshua, is one of 
that artist's best specimens. The library is en 
suite with these rooms, and contains a museum 
and a magnificent collection of statues and other 
antiquities. The great staircase in the hall is of 
oak, exquisitely carved, its rails being adorned 
with four lovely scriptural and historical heroes 
and heroines, all in oak. 
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But it IS not so much on account of its pictures 
and its statuary that Hartwell is famed, as from 
the fact that for six years it afforded a home to 
the exiled monarch of France, Louis XVIII, who 
was driven to seek refuge here from the military 
tyranny of the Great Napoleon. In. 1808 the 
King and his excellent Queen took up their abode 
here, accompanied by a long train of dependants 
and French notabilities from the Faubourg St. 
Germain. Here lived the Duke and Duchess 
d'Angoul^me, the Duke and Duchess de Berri, 
the Duke de Grammont, the Archbishop of 
Rheims, and a crowd of retainers, who some- 
times numbered as many as two hundred, and 
for whom the great rooms had to be cut up into 
smaller chambers, even the summer-houses in 
the gardens being made to do duty as bed rooms. 
The hall, and even the gallery, was obliged to be 
divided and subdivided into closets, and one of 
the upper rooms was turned into a chapel, where 
Mass was regularly said by one of the Royal 
chaplains. This room and the chamber in which 
the French Queen died are still shown and rever- 
ently kept. " All was well conducted and cheer- 
ful here," writes Sir Bernard Burke, " through a 
residence of six or seven years ; and in the even- 
ings there waa much mirth, music, and dancing 
kept up both here and in the cottages round the 
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great house, which had mostly as their occu- 
pants those who had once been accustomed to 
the gay and gilded salons of Paris." Here the 
King showed himself possessed of the character 
of a scholar as well as a Sovereign ; here he read 
his Horace, wrote clever and witty letters, and 
enjoyed good dinners, and, thanks to the liber- 
ality of the British nation, he was enabled to 
live comfortably, as he and his family enjoyed a 
pension of ;^ 20,000 a year. As Byron wrote — 

"Good, classic Louis! is it, can*st thou say, 

Desirable to be Le D^sir^ ? 

Why would'st thou leave calm Hartwell's green abode, 

Apician table, and Horatian ode. 

To rule a people who would not be ruled, 

And love much better to be scourged than schooPd?" 

The Queen died at the end of 18 10, and in the 
following year Gustavus, the dethroned King of 
Sweden, visited the " Royal sage of Hartwell," 
and the two crownless monarchs sympathised 
with each other under the shelter of the roof of 
an English country clergyman. The birth of a 
son, " the King of Rome," to the Emperor 
seemed at one time likely to make the exile of 
Louis perpetual ; but the star of Napoleon began 
to wane, and Louis here coolly and calmly made 
the necessary preparations for his return to Paris, 
which he foresaw could not be far distant. At 
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length the British allies entered Paris, the Cos- 
sacks bivouacked in the Champs Elys^e, and 
Louis became again Le D6sir6. On Lady Day 
1 814, messengers arrived at Hartwell begging 
the King to return to his capital. The King 
received them in the library, and there signed the 
celebrated document by which be accepted and 
promised to observe -the Constitution of France. 

The pen with which that document .was signed 
is still kept at Hartwell House, "an enduring 
memorial of the shifting scenes of that strange 
dream of real life, which was followed by changes 
even more startling and vicissitudes more won- 
derful during the succeeding forty years." 

Hartwell stands in grounds and gardens which 
are still a model of quiet rural beauty ; perhaps 
there is not a place in the whole of England 
where the nightingales are heard in fuller song 
than in its lofty precincts ; a^d its situation in a 
hollow near gently swelling hills, and surrounded 
by those charming woods for which Buckingham- 
shire is so famous, renders it a most perfect 
specimen of comfort and retirement. 

Since the property first came into the possesr 
sion of the family of the present owner, now some 
three centuries ago, great changes have taken 
place in the appearance of these gardens and 
grounds. When the Prince of Orange (after- 
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wards William the Third)" took up his abode in 
England, the Dutch taste in gardening which he 
brought with him to this country soon made it- 
self manifest, not only in the Royal gardens, as 
at Windsor and Hampton Court, but also in 
those of many of the nobility, and the gardens at 
Hartwell proved no exception to the rule, for the 
grounds were squared out around the mansion in 
the stiff and formal Dutch style^ divided by well- 
clipped evergreen fences, with prim yews, cut 
into all sorts of shapes and architectural forms, 
and watered by straight canals. But the Dutch 
taste, ere long, made way for an opposite ex- 
treme. The flats and canals and parterres, with 
the closed-clipped hedges, were transformed into 
clumps and belts ; the yew arcades and avenues 
were cut down, the long walks upheaved, the 
terraces levelled, and the statues were removed 
to more remote and obscure parts of the ground. 
. The house and museum of Hartwell are so 
celebrated that they form the subject of a work 
in two large quarto volumes, by Admiral Smyth, 
called " odes Hartwellianae." In this work will 
be found a learned an elaborate account of the 
contents of the museum itself. The collection of 
Greek, Syrian, Sicilian, and Roman coins and 
medals is one of the most magnificent in this 
land. The Roman coins alone amount to over a 
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thousand. As to the Egyptian antiquities, a de- 
scription of them alone would occupy several of 
these pages. Among the other curiosa of the 
museum are a bust of the Trojan Paris found 
among the ruins of Tyre ; various marble slabs 
and tablets, with sculpture Grecian and Oriental ; 
a Roman altar ; various bassi relievi ; a figure of 
Ceres, from Eleusis; a beautiful female head 
from Athens ; and lastly, a fine Etruscan head. 

Adjoining to the library, on the east side of the 
house, the late Dr. Lee constmcted an excellent 
observatory, consisting of three rooms— an ante- 
room, a transit-room, and an equatorial tower. 
They are all furnished with instruments of first- 
rate power, which have been procured at great 
trouble and cost, and the selection of which 
evinces no small share of scientific skill. 

The late Dr. Lee twice, at least, sought sena- 
torial honours, and contested Buckinghamshire 
in the Liberal interest against the Conservatives. 
On the last occasion he went to the hustings 
against his neighbour, Mr. D'Israeli, but he was 
left at the bottom of the poll, the landholders and 
tenants of Buckinghamshire evidently requiring a 
practical man of business, and not a philosopher 
or an astronomer, to I'epresent their interests ia 
Parliament. 





CHAPTER XII. 

WITH pope's " BELINDA " AT UFTON COURT. 

BOUT ten miles beyond Reading, not 
far from the Aldermaston and Theale 
stations, on the road between Padworth 
and Sulhamstead, and only a very short distance 
from the borders of Hampshire, is a very retired 
and sequestered spot, rather difficult to find, in 
which stands the noble old mansion of Ufton 
Court, a house almost unknown to fame, though 
it is associated with the heroine of Pope*s " Rape 
of the Lock," the charming Arabella Fermor, and 
is mentioned more than once in Pope's " Letters." 
As the pilgrim passes along the narrow by- 
road he sees its red roof in a long array, rising to 
all appearance out of a mass of park-like foliage ; 
but a nearer approach dispels the allusion, for 
the house stands in a tiny paddock, which runs 
round three sides of the structure. This interesting 
structure, with some seventeen gables in its long 
front, carries us back to the reign of James L, or, 
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perhaps, even to that of Elizabeth. It is a fine 
specimen of the domestic architecture applied to 
a manor house two centuries and a half ago. 
Miss Mitford, in her " Recollections of a Literary 
Life," has given a charming account of the old 
house and its surroundings. "The situation of 
the house," she writes, " is so commanding that 
it would be difficult to deprive it of its stateliness 
and dignity. It stands on the brow of a hill 
which slopes abruptly from the broad terrace 
that surrounds two sides of the mansion, and 
overhangs an old-fashioned garden once elabo- 
rately laid out, down into a deep valley which, 
with the stream that creeps along the enamelled 
bottom, forms a beautiful bit of woodland 
scenery — beautiful and most extensive ; the wood 
climbing up to the top of the opposite hill, and 
spreading on every side until it is lost in the dis- 
tance. On the lawn in front of the mansion are 
some magnificent elms, splendid both in size and 
form, and one gigantic broad-browed oak — the 
real oak of the English forest — that must have 
seen many centuries.'* 

The broad approach to the building is still im- 
posing, although the double avenue of trees that 
once adorned it has long fallen under the wood- 
man's axe. The house itself is indeed an exten- 
sive and picturesque erection. The projecting 
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wings, with their gables and pinnacles^ are borne 
out by the large and curious porch, also project- 
ing, with two wide seats on either side, so that, 
although partly open below, it admits of a light- 
some " lady's-room " with three windows built 
over it. Tall clusters of twisted- chimneys break 
the* line of the roof. The upper stories, with 
their quaintly carved beams and corbels, project 
one over the other, and are terminated by little 
gables and pinnacles, each with its narrow case- 
ment all along the front. Tall narrow case- 
ments, in fact, prevail on every side, the small 
panes forming a graceful pattern of octagons 
and diamonds. The doors are of massive oak, 
and fastened with locks and hinges of antique 
scroll-work. The central doorway leads through 
a small ante-chamber into the dining hall, of fine 
proportions, and with a handsome roof covered 
over by a white-washed ceiling, but presents no- 
thing further worthy of particular notice. The 
two lower floors offer nothing to view beyond 
the black and white marble pavement, the deco- 
rated ceilings, and the carved oaken panels proper 
to a large manorial residence of the times of the 
Tudors ; but, on ascending the broad staircase to 
the third storey, as Miss Mitford has stated in 
the work above quoted, we find at ^vej*y stqp 
"traces of the shifts to which the unhappy 

L 
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intolerance of the times subjected those who 
adhered firmly to the proscribed faith, as during 
two centuries, and until the race was extinct, was 
the proud distinction of the family of Perkins." 

The walls are pierced throughout by a con- 
cealed passage, or very probably passages ; 
leading, it is presumed, to a shaft in the cellar, 
still visible, from whence another passage led 
under the terrace into the garden, and through 
that to the woods, where, doubtless, places 
of refuge or means of escape were held ready 
for fugitives. As many as a dozen carefully- 
masked openings into dark hiding places, vary- 
ing in extent and size, have been discovered in 
this storey. About half a century ago a large 
chamber, entered by a trap-door, was accidentally 
laid open. A narrow ladder led into this gloomy 
retreat, and the only things found there were 
most significant — two petronels, or ancient fire- 
locks, and a small crucifix. These objects, which 
had probably lain undisturbed for upwards of a 
century, were afterwards shown by the late Mr. 
Congreve among the treasures at Aldermaston 
House. Another apartment in the house had 
been used as a chapel, and, in a small room ad- 
joining, a triangular opening, too small to con- 
ceal a man, had been effected with more than 
Ordinary care. This opening it had been con- 
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jectufed, was probably used to conceal the vest- 
ments and the plate used in the mass. The 
little door is so thickly lined with wood that not 
the slightest sound of hoUowness is emitted on 
knocking it, and it fastens itself when closed by 
a curious and complicated wooden bolt. 

Ufton Court was for several generations the 
abode of the family of Perkins, and the initials 
"F. P/' are still to be seen upon the leaden 
spouts on the roof, with the date 1662. This 
Francis Perkins was the son or grandson of the 
original founder. His wife Arabella was the 
"Bellinda" of Pope's fanciful poem " the Rape of 
the Lock," which he dedicated to her under her 
maiden name of Fermor, a near relative of the 
Earl of Pomfret. This lady died in 1734. 

At the time of the Norman survey there were 
two manors in Ufton, or Offetone, as the name 
was written ; these were afterwards distinguished 
as Ufton Nervet and Ufton Greys Hall. The 
latter, as early as 131 6, belonged to the abbot 
and convent of Reading. In 1603 the two 
manors were inherited, on the death of Sir Edward 
Norris, or Norreys, by his nephew, Francis, Earl 
of Berkshire. Not long after that date these 
estates, no longer as two manors but consoli- 
dated into one, became the property of the 
Perkins' family, as we learn from Lysons in his 

L 2 
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account of Berkshire. On the death of the last 
heir male, Mr. John Perkins, in 1769, this estate 
devolved, under an entail made by his brother 
Francis, upon Mr. John Jones, of Llanarth. In 
1 803 it was sold by that gentleman, or his suc- 
cessor, to the late Mr. William Congreve, of 
Aldermaston. It is now the property of Mr. 
Richard Benyon, of Englefield, and till lately 
six labouring men and. their families have been 
occupying one-half of the building as " co- 
partners" after, a fashion, the rest of the rooms 
being left for the rats of the-' present and the 
ghosts of the past to inhabit. 

Ufton Court is described in Robertson's " En- 
virons of Reading " as one of the most ancient 
and singular buildings in this part of Berkshire. 
It is " of the old English style of domestic archi- 
tecture, comprising large, heavy gable endfe, 
heavy lead water-spouts, and a curious old en- 
trance porch." One-half of the front has been 
rebuilt, but the other half still retains its primi- 
tive appearance. I do not think it would be 
possible, throughout the length and breadth of 
England, to find so rambling and quaint a house. 
It seems to have been built on no uniform plan> 
but rather to have been devised, like a rabbit 
warren, to meet the necessities of family exists 
ence as they arose. One would almost fancy 
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that the poet Gray must have had his " mind's 
eye " on Ufton Court when he wrote of the old 
artificers of our forefathers' time ; how 

" They raised the ceiling's fretted height, 
Each panel in achievements clothing ; 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing." 

As you wander from one part to another, as- 
cending here and descending there, it is really 
all "upstairs and downstairs, and in my lady's 
chamber." No one room seems to lead into 
another, or to open into a common corridor, 
or to" belong to a single staircase, so that the 
thought occurs, malgrd tbiit^ that it would be a 
first-rate abode for a man at war with duns and 
creditors. The stables, barns, and other out- 
buildings of the mansion are very extensive; 
and; by the bright red colour of the bricks of 
whichr* they are built, add much to the artistic 
beauty of the place. In- the rear of the house \s 
a fine terrace,- raised iTpon a foundation of brick, 
and affording a large range of cellarage below. 
On this terrace many a beau and belle must 
have promenaded in the days of our early Hano- 
verian sovereigns, with wig, lappets, and gold- 
headed cane, or in stiff brocaded bodices, and 
flounces, and furbelows. We can almost see 
Pope's small, lean figure walking with Arabella 
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Fermor and other friends down the steps that 
lead from the terrace to the square garden 
below, now a tangled mass of weeds and vege- 
tables. 

Leaving the court, and passing by the grand 
old oak mentioned by Miss Mitford, one enters 
a winding lane which leads into a little valley, 
through which a brook trickles down into the 
Kennet ; and in the rear of the venerable build- 
ing one finds a succession of fish ponds, origin- 
ally seven in number, disposed dn the sloping 
ground, one below the other. Such ponds were 
common to nearly all the houses of our Roman 
Catholic ancestors, and, indeed, to most mediaeval 
houses ; and it is said that some of the ponds of 
Ufton Court, small as they are, still contain fish 
of an enormous size. 

The church contains a fine series of monuments 
to the Perkins family, who suffered severely in 
purse and in person as Popish recusants, in con- 
sequence of their refusal to attend worship in 
life, though they were glad to repose there in 
death. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WOTTON, THE HOME OF JOHN EVELYN. 

|F all the mansions belonging to the landed 
gentry in the south of England, there is 
none which more thoroughly deserves 
the epithet of ** historic" than Wotton, near 
Dorking, which for more than three centuries has 
been the home of the ancient and worthy family 
of Evelyn, of whom John Evelyn, the author of 
" Sylva," was at one time the head and repre- 
sentative. 

Wotton, — doubtless so named either as 
*'Woodtown," from its beech trees, or as "Wodens- 
town," from its worship of Woden, — was pur* 
chased by George Evelyn, of Long Ditton, Surrey, 
in 1579, fr^^ the Owens, who had succeeded to 
the Southwells and the Camoys in possession of it. 
The estate descended to his son Richard, and 
again to his eldest son George, who, outliving his 
sons, left the estate and manor to his brother 
John, who already owned a pleasant country 
seat at Sayes Court, near Deptford, and whose 
" Diary " has made his name a household word 
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among Englishmen. He was one of the best 
specimens of a polished and learned English 
gentleman, and has left behind him a name of 
which any family may well be proud. Though 
bom at Wotton, he did not actually come into 
possession of it till he was eighty years of age, 
but he lived long enough to immortalize it, and 
to make it classic ground. He died five years 
after thus inheriting it, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, who was created a baronet. Wotton 
remained with his descendants till 1813, when the 
last baronet left Wbtton^ to his widow, who, 
proud of the name, bequeathed thfem to her 
husband's distant cousin, John Evelyn, a de- 
scendant of Sir John Evelyn of Godstone, a 
younger son of the first owner of Wotton. But 
it IS with the house, and not with the family, that 
We have now to deal. 

Wotton lies about three mile^^to the west of 
Dorking, on the road to Guildford. Though it 
stands in a valley, yet the country is high in 
comparison with the larger valley of which it 
forms a part. It is, however, almost under thfe 
shadow of Leith Hill, which towers aloft some 
four miles distant, and which is one of the most 
prominent landmarks of the neighbourhood. 
Wotton House itself is an irregular building of 
red brick, situated in the lower part of the park, 
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with a lawn in front of it, through which a small 
rivulet trickles westwards. It may be styled Eliza- 
bethan in its general design, but various alterations 
made by several generations have slightly varied 
its original plan. It comprises a long central part 
and two wings. The entrance looks to the north, 
and the south front looks out upon-a square gar- 
den with terraced walks ; in its main features the 
same garden as it must have been in the days, of 
John Evelyn himself. From the fact that he wrote 
"Sylva,". and inta'ested himself so extensively 
in the subject of rearing forest trees, it is often 
supposed and said that he'designed and planted 
the beech woods which crown the hills to the 
south of the house ; but this is an error, the' 
woods are clearly natural — the remains of the 
great forest which, commonly known as the 
Weald, stretched at one time over the southern 
parts of the county. The principal sitting-rooms 
naturally face the south, but they are very irregu- 
lar in plan and arrangement. The drawing- 
room on this side' is modern, having been built 
by Lady Evelyn; the widow of Sir Frederick, 
about 1813. This room and the adjoining por- 
tions, some of which are very small and cosy, 
rather than grand, are hung with family portraits 
and other pictures. What is now the entrance- 
hall was formerly the library, and dates from the 
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day of Sir John, the grandson of "Sylva" 
Evelyn. The east wing was rebuilt by the 
father of the present squire of Wotton in 
1838, The west wing was burnt down during 
the last century, though the exact date is not 
known. It has been rebuilt by the present owner. 
Though far from uniform, the apartments are 
most convenient, and in everyway adapted to the 
comforts of an English home. Among the por- 
traits on the walls of the drawing-room is a 
finely -executed half-length portrait of John 
Evelyn himself, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, which 
has been engraved as a frontispiece to his 
" Diary." By the side of it are two other por- 
traits of John Evelyn, by Vanderbochet and 
Walker, one of them taken in early life, and both 
mentioned in his " Diary." Besides these there 
is a crayon miniature of him done at Paris in 
1650. In his " Diary," under date Padua, July, 
1645, Evelyn mentions his visit to the " Garden 
of Simples," when I " gave order to the gardener 
to make me a collection of plants for an * hortus 
hyemalis.' " It is interesting to record the fact 
that the " hortus hyemalis," with MS. notes in 
Evelyn's own hand, is still preserved at Wotton. 
Among the other portraits at Wotton are John 
Duke of Marlborough, and Sarah Jennings, his 
duchess ; Archbishop Tillotson ; Francis, first 
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Earl Godolphin ; his wife, Mrs. Godolphin (whose 
Life was edited by Bishop Wilberforce), &c. 
Among the books once belonging to John 
Evelyn is a copy of the folio Shakespeare of 
1632, but without a single MS. note. Most of 
John Evelyn's books have his quaint monogram 
at the corners of their bindings, with his arms in 
the centre, surmounted by the crest of his wife's 
family, the Brownes. 

The collection of books made by the author of 
" Sylva " is kept in the new library, which has 
been increased by later purcllases. Here, how- 
ever, are several plans and designs for Wotton, 
drawn by John Evelyn's hand, and also the 
original MS. of John Evelyn's Diary. The latter 
is in excellent preservation ; it is writtenrin a very 
neat tiny 6and, in a multiplicity of square note- 
books of the smallest possible quarto form. 
Along with it are several other relics of John 
Evelyn ; his seal, his passport, and sundry MSS. 
of devotion. Under a glass case is preserved the 
Prayer Book used by Charles the First at his 
execution at Whitehall. A Latin inscription on 
the fly-leaf of this Prayer Book states that the 
book was given by " Isacus Heraldus " to Sir 
Richard Browne, Bart., on the very day of the 
King's murder ; and below the inscription are a 
few lines in Evelyn's owa handwriting to the 
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effect that the volume was used by King Charles 
upon the scaffold. 

In the garden to the rear of the house are a 
conservatory, flower-garden, and other pleasure 
grounds. The latter are cut into terraces, and 
at the foot of one terrace, called the Mount, is a 
summer-house or " colonnade " of stones, designed 
by John Evelyn and, after the fashionof the time, 
adorned with sculptures of heathen deities which 
lie brought back from Italy. Even during his 
dder brothers life-time, it was John Evelyn's 
great delight to improve and adorn these gardens.- 
ajid park, in which it appears from his* Diary that 
he designed to form a retreat from the storms of 
public life. Thus he writes in 1643, after the 
outbreak of the Parliamentary troubles : — 

" Resolved to possess myself in some quiet, if it may 
be, in a time of so great jealousy, I built by my brother's^ 
permission a study, made a fish-pond, an island, and 
some other solitudes and retirements at Wotton, which- 
gave the first occasion of improving the hothouse^ water-' 
works, and gardens, which afterwards succeeded them/* 

. The watei*works still remain in perfect order, 
illustrating the meaning of the term, once so 
common, a " Spring Garden." He notes further 
alterations in his Diary in 1653. " I went with 
my brother to Wotton to give him what direc-- 
tions I was able about his garden, which he was 
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now desii'ous to put into some forme ; for which 
he was to remove a mountaine overgrown with 
huge trees and thickets, with a moate, within ten 
yards of the house. This my brother imme- 
diately attempted, and that without greate cost, 
for more than a hundred yards south, by digging 
down the mountain and plunging it into a rapid 
streame; it not only carried away the sand, but 
filled up the moate, and levelled that noble area 
where now the garden and fountaine is^." At a 
later date (January, 1696-7), in a letter to Df. 
Dobson, he writes: — "I am planting an evei'- 
green grove here to an old house ready to drop, 
the economy and hospitality of which my brother 
will not depart from, but mQre v^terum kept a 
Christmas in which had not fewer than 300 
bumpkins every holyday." John Evelyn was 
succeeded at Wotton by his grandson, also John, 
who built the library which now serves as the 
entrance hall. He was a Commissioner of Cus- 
toms and a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
inherited much of the literary tastes of his grand- 
father. His grandson. Sir Frederick, the third 
baronet, was a member of the Jockey Club, and 
devoted to field sports ; and many proofs of his 
sporting tJfstes, in the shape of pictures and 
prints, still hang upon the walls. It is sad to 
record the fact that three times a baronetcy has 
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been conferred on the Evelyns, but that each title 
has become extinct after a few generations through 
failure of male heirs, the estates passing to 
cousins, who were not in remainder to the 
honour. Should a baronetcy ever be conferred 
on the present head of the Evelyn family, it may- 
be hoped that better fortune may attend it. 

It may be added that, although Wotton is not 
a " show house," its owner is most generous in 
allowing it to be seen by those who appreciate 
history and antiquity. Indeed, he authorizes two 
neighbouring innkeepers, at Wotton Hatch and 
Abinger Hatch, to give to persons whom they 
know personally, leave to fish at Wotton in 
June, July, and August, and also to see the 
house in the absence of the family. It is, per- 
haps, worth while to state this fact, since both 
Mr. L. Jennings, in his " Field Paths and Green 
Lanes," and Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his " Pas- 
sages from English Note Books," seem to imply 
that the present representative of the Evelyns is 
unreasonably strict in forbidding access to his 
truly " historic " house and home. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

TO THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF NEWBURY. 

HERE are few country towns in which 
more of historic interest centres than 
Newbury, in Berkshire, on the river Ken- 
nett, not far from the borders of both Hants and 
Wilts. The northern part of the town, by its name 
of Speen, perpetuates the old Roman settlement of 
Spinae ; and two of the suburbs of Newbury were 
the scenes of battles in the days of the Common- 
wealth. King John lived at his palace of King's 
Clere, in the neighbourhood, and often visited the 
town when he went on hunting expeditions ; and 
the story goes that he was concealed in a garret 
in the house of an old woman, who earned her 
livelihood by spinning, when he fled from his 
insurgent barons, Newbury in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries was almost as busy a seat 
of the woollen trade as Reading itself; and " Jack 
of Newbury," the poor clothier who rose to 
eminence in his trade, marched at the head of a 
hundred ** archers," whom he had equipped, to 
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Flodden Field, had the honour of entertaining 
Henry VIII. in his own house here, and lies 
buried in the noble parish church, having built its 
Perpendicular tower out of his honest gains. A 
fine specimen of Nature's own gentleman was 
"Jack of Newbury." 

Only a few miles to the south of the town is 
Sandleford Priory, with its pleasant park and 
riverside woods, a century ago the country home 
of Mrs. Montagu, the centre of literary society 
and the reputed founder jof the Blue-Stocking 
Club; and here Johnson, t Burke, Goldsmith, 
Reynolds, and- Beattie were among her visitors. 
A couple of miles beyond Speen, high on a hill, 
and surrounded .with venerable oaks and other 
monarcbs of the forest, rise the picturesque 
remains of Donnington Castle, which tradition 
associates with the name of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
The castle once occupied ihe whole of the crest 
of the hill, but the remains of jt now are limited 
to "an ivy-mantled gateway, with a tower on 
either side.'* Camden, Godwin, and other writers 
agree with the local tradition, and' say that 
Chaucer lived here ; and Grpse states, but without 
adding any proof, that the castle was presented 
.to him by John of Gaunt. But, though Evelyn 
declares th?it among the trees at Donnington 
Park there were three which were planted by 
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Chaucer^s own hands, unfortunately the place 

did not come into possession of the family till 

eighteen years after Chaucer's death. The 

poet's son, Thomas, however, no doubt was a 

visitor here, whilst his daughter was the wife of 

William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk. The siege 

of Donnington, and its successful defence against 

the Parliamentarian rebels, in 1644, when it alone 

of all the strong places in Berkshire was in arms 

for the King, is a matter of history. The 

entrenchments thrown up round the castle are 

still to be seen, and they explain the success of 

its defence. 

At the foot of the hill from which the castle 

frowns down on Newbury, flows a celebrated 

trout stream, the Lambourne, which, "in spite 

of the evidence of their eyes," (as the author of 

Murray's *^ Handbook of Berkshire " writes,) the 

inhabitants still believe to answer to the account 

of the poet Sylvester: — 

"Little Lambesbourne 
All summer long (while all thy sisters shrinke) 
Men of thy teares a million daily drinke, 
Beside thy water, which in haste doth run 
Toward the feet of Chaucer's Donnington; 
But, when the rest are full unto the top, 
All winter long, thou never show'st a drop.'* 

As readers of Clarendon's "History of the 
Great Rebellion " will remember, the two battles 

M 
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of Newbury were fought in September, 1643, and 
in October, 1644. The scene of the former 
engagement was all around Enborne Common, 
about two miles south-west of the town, a 
spot still showing traces of the fight, in the 
mounds of earth which cover the slain. Here 
fell the young Earls of Carnarvon and Sunder- 
land, and the gallant Falkland, perhaps the most 
noble and ** blameless '* character of his age, who 
had gone out to battle saying, "I am weary of 
the times, and foresee much misery to my 
country, but I believe I shall be out of it ere 
night.'* Of him Lord Clarendon writes : " If 
there were no other brand upon this odious and 
accursed war than that single loss, it must be 
infamous and execrable to all posterity." Of him 
too Pope writes— ^ 

"See, Falkland dies, the virtuous and the. just." 
And Southey, in an inscription intended for a 
column to be erected on the scene of the 

engagement,— 

"On this field 
Did Falkland fall, the blameless and the brave." 

And perhaps still more graphically writes 
Matthew Arnold:— 

" There Falkland eyed the strife that would not cease, 
Shook back his tangled locks, and murmured * peace ! * ** 

For a long time there was no memorial at 
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Newbury of this battle; but some ten or twelve 
years ago that reproach was blotted out, and a 
pillar of stoiie, with a suitable inscription, now 
marks the scene, and perpetuates the history of 
that eventful day. 

The scene of the second battle of Newbury, 
which took place thirteen months later, was the 
northern, or rather the north-west end of the 
town, in the outlying parish of Shawe or Shaw. 
It was fought in the grounds adjoining the mag- 
nificent mansion of Shaw House, which somehow 
or other is far less known to tourists than it ought 
to be, seeing that since Aldermaston House was 
pulled down it is by general consent the finest 
Elizabethan mansion in Berkshire, and in historic 
interest it yields to few in the South of England. 
I shall therefore describe it in more minute 
detail. 

Being garrisoned for the King, it stood a siege 
in the time of the Civil War, of which it still 
bears the marks. To approach it from the town 
we drive up a long winding avenue of limes, and 
find ourselves confronted by an array of terraces 
planted with yews and evergreens. The house is 
built of red bricks, with dressings of white stone ; 
and its massive square-headed windows have 
mullions and cornices of the same materials. 
Like many other houses erected during the reign 

M ^ 
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of '' Gloriana," its ground-plan is a letter E, the 
porch projecting slightly less than the wings. The 
principal door is of classical design, and bears 
over the lintel an appropriate motto in Greek, 
*• Let no envious person enter here/* It is prob- 
able that its founder had imbibed a classical 
taste, for higher up is the still quainter couplet : 

"Edentulus vescentium dentibus invidet, 
£t oculos caprearum talpa contemnit," 

which being interpreted means, "The toothless 
man envies the teeth of those who eat, and the 
mole despises the eyes of the kid." 

We enter the hall, which lies to the left ; it is 
lofty and well proportioned, and, like the rest 
of the rooms, panelled in oak ; but the wood- 
work has unfortunately been painted over in a 
light colour. The hall is adorned with a bust of 
Charles I. and with a series of family portraits, 
including Chief Justice Eyre. The walls are 
hung with armour of the Civil War period, and 
in a corner is a heap of cannon-balls and shells, 
the silent relics of the siege. In the windows 
are two large cavalry kettledrums, which may or 
may not be as old as the battle of Newbury. 
We ascend up a handsome staircase of polished 
oak to the drawing-room, which occupies the 
south-east angle of the first floor. Here the 
panelling retains its original dark colour, and is 
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of oak, like that above described. In the wains- 
cot of a bay window in this room there is let 
into the wall a brass-plate, perforated at a spot 
where a bullet-hole may be seen. This is said 
to have been the work of a Roundhead soldier, 
who aimed at the King when he was dressing 
himself at the window on the morning of the 
second battle of Newbury. There is some doubt, 
however, about the tradition, as the King slept 
the previous night at the house of a Mr. Weston, 
in the town of Newbury ; but of course he may 
have gone up to this room to dress or to wash 
his hands. The plate bears engraved on it an 
extract from Blome's " Britannia." In the op- 
posite panel is an engraved portrait of the King 
*'as he sate in the pretended High Court of 
Justice, anno 1648, from the original at Oxford." 
In this room are portraits of one of the Parlia- 
mentary generals, by Vandyke; Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, by Romney; a lady, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; also sundry specimens of the pencil 
of Canaletto, and of Smith, " The English Cana- 
letto." In a cabinet in this room is a snuff-box 
which once belonged to the King, and which 
bears his portrait on its lid. There are in the 
morning-room and the dining-room and library, 
other portraits of the family of Eyre, and one of 
Mr. John Pettitt Andrews, F.S. A., through whom 
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the estate passed to the present possessors. At 
the foot of the staircase are a fac-simile of the 
death-warrant of the King, a " pass '' signed by- 
Fairfax, and portraits of the leaders of both the 
Royalist and Parliamentary armies. In one of 
the rooms is a relic of Oliver Cromwell, namely, 
a cloak which he is said to have left behind him. 
In another room is a bedstead on which Queen 
Anne slept during a Royal visit to Shaw House 
in October, 1703, on her return from Bath. Part 
of the tapestry hangings of the bed has scenes 
from Ovid's Metamorphoses worked on it. 

The house itself was built by one Thomas 
Dolman, formerly factor or manager to " Jack of 
Newbury," who deserves record as having been 
the first to introduce the manufacture of broad- 
cloth. Thomas Dolman, having amassed a con- 
siderable fortune in his business, resolved to 
erect a spacious mansion where he might pass 
the remainder of his days in ease and retirement 
This determination, however, did not agree with 
the ideas of his neighbours, the remembrance of 
whose illiberality, observes Mr. Britton in the 
" Beauties of England and Wales," has been 
preserved to our days in an odd sarcasm ; — 

** Lord have mercy upon us, miserable sinners ! 

Thomas Doleman has built a new house, 
And has turned away all his spinners!" 



J 
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Mr. J. P. Andrews, who was born at Shaw 
House, writes in his " Continuation of Henry's 
History of England " : *' Newbury supplied (be- 
sides Jack of Newbury) another manufacturer of 
wool, Doleman by name, so rich and so little 
inclined to thrift that he laid out the enormous 
sum of ten thousand pounds (perhaps equal to 
three times that amount according to our pre- 
sent standard, and most probably the bricks and 
timber were found on the estate) in building a 
vast and strong house near his native place. 
Fearful of the lashes which he expected to re- 
ceive from the envy of his neighbours, he in- 
scribed more than one apposite sentence, both in 
Greek and Latin, above his. superb stone porch, 
as spells against those particular ill-wishers 
whose peculiar malice he dreaded." This Thomas, 
however, did not live to complete the mansion, 
but it was finished by his son Sir Thomas, in 
1 58 1. It was his grandson. Sir Thomas, Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Reading, and Clerk of the 
Privy Council, who held the house for the King, 
as related above. The motto of the Dolmans, 
from and after this date, was — 

"King and Law, shouts Dolman and Shaw," 

a motto which still appears on their armorial 
bearings. " It is traditionally reported," writes 
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Mr. Walter Money, the historian of Newbury, 
'* that this motto arose through ' King and Law ' 
having been the pass-word agreed upon the 
night before the battle, and that Thomas Dolman 
announced it to the army in the presence of the 
King and by his command. It is also said that 
there was great slaughter in the garden on the 
east side of the house, and that the King and 
Dolman fought side by side." Another story 
told is that young Dolman having forgotten the 
pass-word, the King himself lustily gave it to the 
youth, with directions to shout it out to the 
soldiers, and that it had the immediate effect of 
causing such a volley of shot to be poured upon 
the Parliament men as routed them from Mr. 
Dolman's garden, and turned the battle on this 
side of the town in the King's favour. Be this, 
however, as it may, at the Restoration, in 1660, 
Mr. Dolman was rewarded by a w^ell-earned 
knighthood. 

In August, 1663, Sir Thomas was honoured 
by a visit from Charles II and his Queen, James, 
Duke of York, and many of the nobility, whom 
the owner of Shaw House escorted, showing 
them the ground on which the second battle of 
Newbury was fought. This entertainment was 
marked, says the Intelligencer of that date, '' with 
a magnificence, prudence, modesty, and order to 
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admiration. A good part of that evening His 
Majesty spent in viewing the ground on which 
one of the Newbury battles was fought, calling 
to mind more particulars occurring then to his 
memory (himself having been present at the 
fight) than can be imagined." Several genera- 
tions of the Dolman's lie buried at Shaw, where 
their names are recorded on some handsome 
monuments. In spite of their humble origin as 
clothiers, they intermarried with the noblest and 
best families in the land ; but the Dolmans had 
long figured among the best of the county 
families in Yorkshire. 

The walls of Shaw House are such as would 
be well suited to stand a siege and an assault, 
being in many places six feet thick, as shown by 
the deep recesses in the windows. The roof, 
too, is a perfect forest of timber ; and the foun- 
dations of the house and cellars look as if they 
had been intended by their founder to last till 
the "crack of doom." The cellars are very 
numerous and spacious, and mostly fitted with 
aumbries or cupboards. Some of them are dark, 
and are said to have been used as dungeons; 
but this may be dismissed as absurd, along with 
another local tradition which states that there 
was, and is, an underground communication to 
Donnington Castle, more than a mile distant. 
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The gardens are square and trim, and on the 
east and south sides are bounded by sunk fences 
fronted with bricks, and surmounted by terraces 
and ramparts ; and the lawns are still adorned 
with some of the cannon said to have been left 
behind by the Parliamentary forces. The ter- 
races are screened by long avenues of yews ; and 
the very spot where the dead fell thickest in the 
assault upon the house is now a lawn-tennis 
ground, and the turf is very green and soft. 
After the battle, Cromwell and Lord Manchester 
were at Shaw House for military purposes, look- 
ing after the wounded ; and here within its walls 
probably took place an angry debate as to 
whether the King should be pursued in his 
flight to the West of England, while his army 
retired to Oxford ; ' Hazelrigge, Waller, and 
others taking part in it. 

I have said enough to prove that the town 
of Newbury, with its castle, long demolished, 
its two battle-fields, and its noble adjunct of 
Shaw House, is well worthy of the antiquarian 
traveller. It has been visited by nearly every 
sovereign,, from the old Norman and Planta- 
genet times, when the Vale of Kennet formed 
part of the Royal forest of Windsor, down to 
King George HI, who occasionally passed 
through it on his way to Bath or Weymouth. 
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Her present Majesty, also, when Princess Vic- 
toria, passed a night at the Pelican Inn in this 
town whilst making a tour with her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent. This inn is the subject of an 
epigram attributed to the Irish actor, Quin : — 

"The famous inn at Speenhamland, 

That stands below the hill. 
May well be called * The Pelican * 

From its enormous bilL" 

But whether the epigram is justified at the 
present date is more than I know, so I must 
leave it to other pilgrims to solve the question 
by experience. 




CHAPTER XV. 



EASTON MAUDIT AND BISHOP PERCY. 




MONG the many pleasant places in the 
Midland Counties to which it is worth 
while for the educated reader to make a 
"pilgrimage" is the little village of Easton Maudit, 
which nestles in a quiet and retired valley, just out- 
side the historic park of Castle Ashby, the resi- 
dence of Lord Northampton. Situated some ten 
miles from the county town of Northampton, 
and about five from Cowper's house at Olney, it 
is accessible from the latter place by a very rural 
road, which passes by several farms of the com- 
mon English type, up and down a few hills — or 
slopes so called in the Midland and Eastern parts 
of England — and so reaches Bozeat, a place 
which may be dignified by the name of a vil- 
lage, as it possesses at least one road- side inn, a 
general shop, and a post-office. When I visited 
the place the church spire had lately been struck 
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by lightning and burnt down, and had not as yet 
been rebuilt, so that it looked in rather a forlorn 
condition. 

A little less than a mile's drive down a lane on 
the left brings us to some white gates, beyond 
which the road runs straight westward through 
what has evidently once been a gentleman's park. 
In this once stood the mansion of the Yelvertons, 
Viscounts Longueville, and afterwards Earls of 
Sussex. The house itself rose a little to the 
right, in the midst of terraces and a grove which 
still stand to bear witness to its former existence. 
The site of the old " Manor House," as it was 
called, is marked by a new farmstead. Time 
has dealt gently with the spot ; and, albeit the 
house is no more, yet the park remains, though 
it is now annexed to that of Castle Ashby, and 
practically merged in it. Through it and through 
the adjoining district of Yardley Chase runs a 
carriage drive of turf, nearly twelve miles in 
length, so that the Marquis of Northampton's 
horses need never have their hoofs injured by 
pacing along hard roads. 

Almost adjoining the site of the Manor House 
is Easton Maudit church, with its exquisite " de- 
corated " east window, and its tall and graceful 
spire of stone, with light flying buttresses; the 
same in its exterior appearance as it was a cen- 
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tury ago, when the Yelvertons walked^ fortii in 
Court suits on Sundays to worship- within its 
walls, and to listen to the voices of Thomas 
Percy and his predecessors* 

The interior of the church, howevef, haS uiP- 
dergone a great and total change since Percy's 
days, thanks to the liberality of Lord I^Torth* 
ampton, who ** restored " it some quarter of a 
century ago, at the cost of nearly ;£'20oo. Its 
floor is now laid down with encaustic tiles — some 
of which bear the Compton arms and crest — and 
its windows ate bright \Vith new painted glasss 
Even the tombof Bishop Percy's three children 
is newly engraved ahd inscribed. But we own 
that we diould have liked to see the old square 
pew in \trhich my Lady Sussex sat, with her 
gorget, ruffles and lace, and slumbered through 
the lessons and sermons; and also the family 
pew of the vicar, in which the burly Dr. Johnson 
must have sat when he paid a visit to Percy. 
But the old pew's ate gone. Mcst of the seats 
and benches are new, except one or two stalls in 
the chancel. 

The Yelverton monuments, however; are there 
still, and, what is more, they have escaped the 
hands of the " restorer," for four at least of their 
achievements, or hatchments, still grace the walls 
of the north aisle, with coronets of earls and 
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armorial bearings, in which figure " wy verns " and 
lions — red, rampant, and regardant. The first 
of the Yelvertons, who purchased the estate of 
Easton Maudit — Sir Christopher, a judge of the 
Court of King s Bench, and Speaker of the House 
of Commons — is here in his robes, along with 
his wife. Their figures are placed in a recumbent 
attitude, and emblazoned with paintings. The 
figures of their children— eight daughters and 
two sons —are attached to the side of the monu- 
ment. Hard by is the tomb of their son, Sir 
Henry, Attorney-General to James I, and after- 
wards a judge of the' Court of Common Pleas, 
who incurred that king's* displeasure, and was 
fined by the Court of Star Chamber. Here, too, 
lie his son, and his grandson-, Sir Henry Yel- 
verton, second baronet, who maintained here as 
tutor to his son. Dr. Thomas Morton, Bishop of 
Durham, a prelate ejected from his see by the 
Puritans during the usurpation. The effigy of 
Sir Henry represents him in his judicial robes, 
and at his side is a figure of his lady, Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Twisdetf, of Kent. 
Over them extends a vast canopy, with statues 
on the top, and supported by two large figures 
of almsmen or prfests in black gowns, with hoods, 
and bearing great cushions on their heads. The 
son of Sir Henry Yelverton was created Viscount 
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Longueville in 1690, and his grandson was ad- 
vanced in 1 717 to the earldom of Sussex, which 
became extinct on the death of the second earl 
towards the end of the last century. An ill^iti- 
mate branch of the same noble house rose to 
eminence in Ireland, where they became Vis- 
counts Avonmore, the first peer having been 
Lord Chancellor of that kingdom. 

Just across the road, opposite to the tower and 
south porch of the church, stands the vicarage, a 
small and unpretending house, which has under- 
gone little change, except in the way of the addi- 
tion of a drawing room, since Dr. Johnson came 
hither on a visit to Percy, while he was at work 
on his " Reliques of Ancient Poetry." The front 
door, however, has been changed from the north 
to the south side of the house, so as to allow the 
visitor to drive past the end of the garden. On 
the east side, on the ground floor, is the "study" 
in which Johnson sat smoking his pipe and chat- 
ting over the wide fields of literature with his 
host. On the first floor is a bed-room, which is 
traditionally said to have been occupied by the 
great lexicographer. When I saw it the other 
day, the doctor's bed was tenanted by a beauti- 
ful white cat of the purest Angola or Persian 
breed, who seemed to purr all the louder because 
she understood that I had come to Easton — or 
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^* Esson," as the natives style the place — as a de- 
vout literary pilgrim. 

In the garden I was shown a raised walk of 
green turf, which probably was shaded by a row 
of filbert trees when it formed the favourite pro- 
menade of Dr. Johnson. A walnut tree on the 
south of the walk, and a pond at its western 
extremity, are certainly both as old as Percy's 
days. 

In the vestry of the church are some interest- 
ing memorials of Percy in the shape of autograph 
entries in the register ; but these shall be recorded 
in the words of my worthy friend, the Rev. John 
Pickford. " One lovely summer evening in August, 
I rode over from Olney, itself a spot replete with 
interest, where I was acting as locum tenens for 
an old friend, to Easton Maudit, in the county of 
Northampton, where Percy was for more than 
twenty years vicar. On my arrival, owing to the 
kindness of the present incumbent, every facility 
was afforded for inspecting the register and ex- 
amining the church. The register was transcribed 
from a former one by Percy, in a singularly 
beautiful and distinct hand, and there were in 
it many notes by him." 

The good vicar has thus noted his marriage, 
though it took place in another church : " Thomas 
Percy, vicar of this parish, was married April iJ4, 

N 
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1759> 2it the parish church of Desborough, near 
Rothwell, in this county, to Anne, daughter of 
Barton Gutteridge, of Desborough, Gent., and of 
Anne Hill, his wife, daughter of Mr. Joseph Hill, 
of Rothwell, aforesaid." On another page is the 
following curious entry (a.d. 1765). ** Samuel 
Canada (a negro boy, or rather a mulatto, from 
the Mosquit6 shore in the West Indies), aged 
about eight or ten years, belonging to Lord 
Sussex, was baptized Jan. 5. Godfathers were 
his lordship and Charles Stuart, Esq.; god- 
mother, Mrs. Cramp, the housekeeper.'* 

Mr. Pickford continues : ** The ancient seat of 
the Comptons, Castle Ashby, one of the stately 
homes of England, stood out beautifully against 
the evening sky, as I mused in the quiet church- 
yard of Easton Maudit. The parsonage is close 
to the church, and here it was that Dr. Johnson 
came to visit his friend Percy in 1764, no doubt 
causing it to ring with his sonorous tones. Here 
it was that the * Reliques ' were compiled. One 
cannot help supposing Percy to have been a man 
of untiring industry and perseverance ; and a re- 
sidence for so many years in such a quiet country 
place must have afforded to him ample oppor- 
tunities for literary labours. Perhaps, too, a 
limited income, and an increasing family, acted 
in some degree as an incentive to exertion. 
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However, promotion came to him at last ; and 
ki 1778, we ^nd him Dean of Carlisle, after a 
residence of twenty-five years at Easton Maudit ; 
and in 178a, Bishop of Dromore, where he closed 
his long and useful life on Sept. 30, 18 11, and 
was buried in the cathedral there. It is usually 
supposed that he was indebted to his friend, Dr. 
Johnson, for the 'Dedication ' prefixed to the 
first edition of the * Reliques ' to Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Northumberland. I think that there 
can be few readers who have not at some time 
or other of their lives read that book with in- 
terest. As many will be aware. Sir Walter Scott 
spoke of it as giving him his first taste for ballad 
literature. For many years the original MS. 
folio has been treasured amongst the archives at 
Ecton House, the seat of Percy's grandson, Mr. 
Isted, where also is the picture of Mrs. Percy, 
to whom her husband addressed the charming 
ballad— 

'O Nancy, wilt thou gang with me, 
Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town?* 

A really good life of Percy has yet to be written, 
and there can be but little doubt that, amongst 
the archives of Ecton many materials for it would 
be found, together with valuable correspondence 
of his with many men of eminence in his day." 
Since the above lines were written — thanks to 

N 2, 
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the hard workers of the Early English Text So- 
ciety — a reprint of Percy's Folio Manuscript of 
Ballads has appeared ; and it is well that the 
good Bishop should be kept in remembrance, for 
a rather severe measure of censure has been dealt 
out to him by newspaper and magazine writers, 
who have followed in the steps of his cotem- 
porary reviler, Ritson, and who have failed to 
perceive how much is owing to him for having 
been the first to draw attention to our ancient 
ballads, and to rescue many of them from oblivion 
or destruction. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

HOLY ISLAND OR LINDISFARNE. 

[HE next place to which I purpose to 
guide the steps of my fellow-pilgrims 
is one of the most interesting spots in 
all England, Holy Island or Lindisfame, on the 
bleak, open coast of Northumberland, almost 
within sight of Berwick. " No more sacred spot 
in Britain exists," writes Professor Bright in his 
Early English Church History, " than the Holy 
Island of St. Aidan and his successors." Very 
little changed, indeed, is the prospect from what 
it was when Aidan and his followers gazed upon 
it, twelve hundred years ago. The blue Cheviots 
still raise their rounded summits over an arm of 
the sea to the North, whilst to the South is 
seen the majestic fortress-cro^Mied promontory of 
Bamborough, built 6n the site of a Roman castle 
of King Ethelfrith, and called after the name of 
his first Queen, Bebba. The eye wanders here 
over the ocean to the Fame and Staple Islands, 
peering out into the blue deep off Bamborough 
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headland, and the mind dwells at once upoii the 
saints of early days, and upon the British heroine 
whose name will be for ever associated with this 
bleak and lonely coast. 

As he travels by the Great Northern line, 
some fifty miles or more north of Newcastle, 
between the stations of Belford and Beal, the 
traveller sees in the offing the red roofs of what 
looks like a large fishing, village, and possibly 
may remind a^ man of Kent or Sussex of the 
distant view of Winchelsea or Rye. 

Arriving at Beal station, we find a mile of 
rather level road, with dull stone walls on either 
side, between us and the long flat expanse of 
sand across which we must wade or drive in order 
to reach the place which is still so redolent of the 
memories of St. Cuthbert and St. Aidan as to be 
almost hallowed ground. Those who have read 
the second canto of "Marmion" — and who has 
not? — will feel their hearts almost leap up into 
their mouths as they approach " Holy Isle" and 
the ruins of what was once the Abbey or Priory 
of Lindisfame. 

At high water Lindisfame is an island, and the 
course for carriages and carts from the shore to 
the village is marked by a long row of tall stakes, 
which serve as trusty guides even in the thickest 
of those sea-fogs which prevail even in summer 
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01 this coast. When the sun goes down they 
look weird and almost ghost-like as they stand 
up dark against the glowing sky. Between two 
of them, as we drove along, I noticed the skeleton 
of a small coaster which had been wrecked on 
this treacherous shore, and was half covered by 
the sand. In spite of these signal posts, the road 
across the sands is very dangerous, and can be 
made only after the tide has gone down : for as 
soon as the water rises they become quicksands, 
and many "hair-breadth 'scapes" are told in the 
North with reference to bold and unwary tra- 
vellers. The passage across, however, can gene- 
rally be made by light carriages and waggonettes 
for about six hours out of every twelve. As Sir 
Walter Scott writes : — 

*'For with the ebb and flow its style 
Varies from continent to isle : 
Dryshod, o'er sands, twice every day, 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice every day the waves efface 
Of staves and sandalPd foot the trace." 

Arrived at the island, we find it almost wholly 
bare of trees, and for the most part a sandy plain, 
screened by dwarf cliffs on the south side only. 
The cottages have their walls painted white, like 
those in Wales, contrasting prettily with the red 
tiles above. They stand on either side q( two or 
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three unpaved streets, in which there are a couple 
of village inns and a post office ; there is also one 
village shop, with a scanty supply of grocery; 
but for most of their stores the natives are de- 
pendant on the mainland. 

The ruins of the Priory stand in a low meadow 
or lea, below the cottages of the coastguard 
station on the southern cliff, covering the spot 
where once was a cathedral church, destroyed 
by the fierce Danes three centuries before the 
Norman Conquest. The whole island is ex- 
tremely like lona, off the western coast of Argyll- 
shire, and was probably chosen on that account 
by St. Aidan, himself a monk of lona, as the spot 
from which he would commence the work of 
civilising the heathen Northumbrians. Another 
motive for choosing this spot was its nearness 
to Bamborough, 

"King Ina*s castle, huge and square,*' 

where he and his workers would find aid and 
protection against the Danish vikings and other 
marauders. In 634 Oswald, who had been bap- 
tised by St. Paulinus, appointed Aidan to the 
see of Lindisfarne. It is said that Aidan con- 
verted to the Christian faith no fewer than 15,000 
heathens, and brought them to the font to seek 
baptism. He travelled on foot through his large 
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diocese, teaching and preaching ; and his life was 
written by his pupil and disciple, the Venerable 
Bede. It is said that his earliest cathedral was 
built of split oak, and thatched with coarse grass ; 
but be this as it may, under its shelter grew up a 
monastic school, whose members here carried 
out the rule of St. Columba. So large was the 
diocese attached to this see, that it is said to 
have extended from the Firth of Forth to the 
mouth of the Humber, and that the bishoprics of 
both York and Hexham were carved out of it, 
much against the will of at least one of St. 
Aidan's successors. 

One of the first monks of Lindisfame was the 
great St. Cuthbert, whose shrine was for so many 
generations the object of pilgrimage at Durham. 
But in spite of the loneliness of Lindisfame, he 
longed for more perfect solitude, and therefore 
exchanged his life of that of a monk here for 
that of a hermit on a yet smaller island, known 
still as House Island ^, from which he was recalled 
by the King to become a bishop, and to sit in the 
chair of Aidan. But he held his dignity for only 
two years, when he again went back, at his own 
earnest entreaty, to another and smaller isle of 
the same group, where he occupied a lonely cell, 

^ This island is six miles from Lindisfame and two 
from Bamborough. 
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and there he died. His body, when the ruthless 
Danes invaded and sacked these islands, was 
carried off by his devoted brethren, and, having 
been borne about the Northern Counties to Ripon 
and Chester-le-Street, at last, after many wander- 
ings, it found its permanent grave on the banks 
of the Wear, at Durham. 

St. Cuthbert was succeeded at Lindisfame by 
Wilfrid, and he by a long line of more or less 
saintly bishops-; until the cathedral was sacked 
and destroyed by the Danes in 793. For just 
three centuries the cathedral remained a ruin, 
till its materials were again utilised in building 
the walls of the priory church, which are still 
standing, though roofless. They are of sandstone, 
in colour of a reddish ochre, and, considering 
their softness, they have stood the blasts of eight 
hundred years most admirably. Their builders 
must have been skilful hands. Many of the 
stones, worked into the walls and dug up within 
the precincts of the priory, are doubtless of early 
Anglo-Saxon date, and the ornamentation of 
some of them resembles that on the shafts of the 
stone crosses which abound in Cornwall and the 
Isle of Man. The priory itself must have been a 
beautiful and almost perfect replica of Durham 
Cathedral on a smaller scale, down to the very 
mouldings on the piers of the arches in the nave. 
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The chancel is of slightly later date, having 
pointed arches with Early English riiouldings. 
The west front and its fine central doorway 
enriched with zigzag mouldings are in better 
preservation than the rest of the fabric. The 
central tower is clean gone, and so is the central 
aisle of the nave. One of the ribs of the tower 
Bangs across the junction of the nave, in a most 
striking and picturesque manner ; it is known as 
" the rainbow." To the south of the church are 
the still scantier ruins of the priory itself, of 
which, however, the kitchen chimney remains 
tolerably perfect, and the outhnes of cloister, 
refectory, and dormitory can still be traced by 
the swelling mounds in the turf around. At the 
dissokition^f monastic houses under Henry VIII., 
the priory was given, as indeed was most fit, to 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

Holy Island is still known as " Islandshire;" 
and until a very recent date it was regarded 
as part, not of Northumberland, but of Durham 
— so firm were the chords which bound it to St 
Aidan and St. Cuthbert. 

The ruins cannot fail to strike the pilgrini's 
eye as a happy example of Sir Walter Scott's 
power of description, except that in the first line, 
if we wish to be correct, we must read " Norman*' 
instead of ** Saxon " ;— 
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" In Saxon strength that abbey frowned 
With massive arches, broad around^ 
That rose alternate, row and row, 
On ponderous columns, short and low, 

Built ere the art was known 
By pointed aisle and shafted stalk 
The arcades of an aUey'd wall& 

To emulate in stone." 

It was in one of the walls of the priory here that 
Sir Walter represents Constance de Beverley as 
being immured, in the second canto of "Mar- 
mion," where he tells: — 

'' Of that dire dungeon, place of doom, 
Of execution, too, and tomb." 

" This tragedy has been a matter of tradition 
with the primitive race which dwells on Lindis- 
fame ; and even at this day the little fisher lads 
drop their shrill voices and point with shy, half- 
averted eyes to the place of concealment, and tell 
how her death-shriek still startles the echoing 
walls of the ruins, and that not a man in the whole 
island will put to sea if the * white men* have 
appeared^." 

No one will leave the island, if time and tide 
allow, without extending his pilgrimage to the 
castle, which crowns a curious rock at the east of 
the island, rising almost out of the sea, and re- 
minding us of Mount St. Michael, in Cornwall, 

* " Once a Week," vol. vii, p. 447. 
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though on a much smaller scale. It dates only 
from the end of the fifteenth century, and it is 
now used as a coastguard station. It was once 
garrisoned by the Parliament in the reign of 
Charles I., and it was seized, though held only 
for two or three days, by the friends of the Pre- 
tender. From its summit, on a clear day, the 
eye obtains a fine view of the coast, from 
Berwick northwards, to Bamborough Castle on 
the south. 

It is on the northern shore of the island that 
visitors who repair hither find the curious iron 
stones known as St. Cuthbert's beads, which his 
ghost is still said (and believed) to manufacture, 
as he sits on one rock, and uses another as his 
anvil. Sir Walter writes : — 

^^And fain St. Hilda's nuns would leara 
If on a rock, by Lindisfame, 
St. Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
' The sea-bom beads that bear his name." 

It is a pity to add that this legend will not bear 
investigation, for naturalists tell us that beads of 
a similar character are produced in other geo- 
logical formations. " When single," our faithful 
but prosaic Murray tells us, " the beads are called 
Trochites, and when several are joined together, 
Entrochi. They are believed to be portions of 
the vertebrae of the class of animals known as 
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Crinsidea. On the continent they are called St. 
Boniface's beads." 

Though the abbey ruins are the centre of 
attraction at Lindisfame, the castle is also 
wedded to many a romantic tradition of war, 
arising in the quarrelsome days of the old 
"Border raids." It bears the tell-tale signs of 
hard blows upon its time-worn walls ;. and every 
fisherman would be up in arms if the visitor took 
his departure without exploring the caves and 
wetting his lips at the miraculous " wishing-well." 
The chair or workshop of St. Cuthbert is just 
at the foot of the cliffs crowned by the ruins, 
some quarter of a mile above high- water mark. 
The fishermen say that the chipping of his hammer 
may still be heard, and that when heard it always 
portends a storm. 

Close to the west front of the ruins stands the 
parish church of Lindisfame, almost coeval with 
the priory itself, and full of interesting points of 
architecture and memorials of the dead, many of 
them " lost at sea." The German Ocean here- 
abouts is the scene of many a shipwreck, espe- 
cially in winter, as the islands and sunken rocks 
are many and harbours are few, and it was on 
one of these islands that lived Grace Darling, the 
heroine of the Northern seas, who, nearly half a 
century ago, saved the lives of the passengers of 
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a steamer, wrecked here in one of those storms 
which now and then break upon this dangerous 
coast. It only remains to add that happily the 
priory ruins are carefully preserved from further 
decay by Sir William Grossman, of Cheswick 
House, the " Lord of the Manor of Holy Island 
and Lindisfame." 

I may as well, perhaps, add that, if any of my 
readers wish for further or fuller details about 
Lindisfarne and its saijitly tenants, they will do 
well to consult the " Lives of St. Aidan and 
St. Cuthbert," written by Dr. A. C. Fryer, and 
published by Messrs. Partridge and Co., of Pater- 
noster 'Row, in which they will find a wealthy 
mine of materials, carefully and conscientiously 
brought together. 





CHAPTER XVIL 

HUNSDON HOUSE AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

jUNSDON, or as it was formerly called, 
Honnesdon, lies about five miles north- 
east of Ware. It is a pleasant village, 
in a rather sequestered neighbourhood, and it 
has about it an historic halo, as having been the 
scene where much of the childhood of the children 
of Henry VIII. was spent. 

Soon after the Conquest, so the historians of 
Hertfordshire tell us, the manor of Hunsdon 
passed into the possession of Richard de Ton- 
brigge, eldest son of Gilbert, Earl of Hertford ; 
and later on it was held successively by the 
Earls of Ferrers and the families of the Engaynes, 
Goldingtons, and Oldhalls. Hunsdon House, 
which had been commenced by Sir William 
Oldhall, was completed by his son in the reign 
of Edward IV. The property afterwards re- 
verted to the Crown, but was granted by Henry 
VII. to his mother, Margaret Countess of Rich- 
mond, and Thomas Earl of Derby, her husband. 
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In the reign of Henry VIII. it passed to Thomas 
Earl of Surrey, on whose death it was used for 
some years as a royal residence and nursery. 
Round the house still stand tall trees, under the 
shadow of which the Princesses Mary and Eliza- 
beth probably sat and read, worked, or knitted 
on the long summer evenings-^ 

** Where oft their careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain," 

The "fair Geraldine," too, we are told, was 
brought up (through motives of compassion after 
the misfortunes of her family) with the Prin- 
cesses Mary and Elizabeth, at Hunsdon, where 
Surrey frequently visited the party in company 
with the young Duke of Richmond, who was a 
natural brother of the Princesses, being a son of 
Henry VIII. by the Lady Talbot. And yet 
trials awaited the Lady Elizabeth even in her 
nursery. Miss Lucy Aikin prints, in her " Court 
of Queen Elizabeth," a letter from her governess, 
Lady Bryan, addressed to Lord Cromwell, and 
dated from Hunsdpn, in which she complains 
that the Princess is very badly off for raiment, 
" for she hath neither gown nor kirtle, nor petti- 
coat, nor no manner of linen, nor foresmocks, 
nor kerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor body-stitchets, 
nor mufflers, nor biggins." She also entreats 

O 
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that her pupil may be allowed to dine at a table 
of her own. 

On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, the 
manor of Hunsdon was conferred upon her kins- 
man and constant companion and friend, Sir 
Henry Cary, afterwards Lord Hunsdon, whom 
she often visited here. Lord Hunsdon, to whom, 
it may be remembered, Elizabeth confided Amy 
Robsart in " Kenilworth," is described by Sir 
Walter Scott as " a rough old noble, who, from 
his relationship to the Boleyns, was accustomed 
to more freedom with the Queen than almost 
any other dared to do." 

The house itself is extremely massive and 
square, and looks as if it had been originally 
built at once for habitation and defence. It 
bears every sign of antiquity pn its exterior; 
but the hand of the renovator has been heavy 
upon it within, raising the roofs of the principal 
rooms on the ground floor to a height which at 
once shows them to be no part of the original 
design. The mansion was at one time surrounded 
by a moat, but this has-been filled up and con- 
verted into a pleasure ground and garden. The 
four sides of the house are all of the finest red 
brick, dressed with white stone. Most of the 
windows are of the heavy square type so common 
in Elizabethan buildings, though on the north 
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^ide one laige window has been inserted which 
is sadly out of keeping with the rest. At the 
four corners of the house are semi-octagonal 
towers, which xjse from the turf, straight above 
^he roof.^ They were formerly all surmounted 
by battlements only ; but late in the last or early 
|n the present century they were surmounted by 
peaked caps or short spires of a foreign fashion, 
which scarcely harmonise with the rest of the 
building. 

The walls of the house are in some places six 
or seven feet in ; thickness; and the vaults and 
(Cellars underneath the mansion are thoroughly 
^olid and massive. -In one of them is a pointed 
doorway with Gothic mouldings,, which certainly 
dates ftonai.the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The original entrance to the house was 
doubtless at the western extremity, where there 
is a fine entrance gate, with rooms above for the 
porter, leading into a paved court-yard, the 
north side of which is now the kitchen. It 
stands obliquely, and forms a singular feature in 
the general outline. In one of the turrets there 
is a spiral staircase leading up to the roof, from 
which a fine view of the country towards Epping 
Forest and for miles round in almost every 
direction is obtained. The chimney-pieces 
throughout the house are singularly elaborate 

O % 
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and artistic. Two of them, tliose in the Central 
Hall and in the principal entrance, are of Jacob- 
ean date, in dark oak, beautifully carved with 
classical scrollwork, on which the eyes of the 
Lady Elizabeth must often have rested in her 
happier days. 

It would be impossible to part company with 
the house without drawing attention to the ex- 
treme beauty of its grounds, which, though only 
about a hundred acres in extent, look far larger. 
They contain a walk of lofty limes, and some 
other leafy giants, among which a walnut tree, 
an oak, a cedar of Lebanon, and some yew trees 
are conspicuous for their beauty, and were prob- 
ably there when the Princesses Elizabeth and 
Mary strolled about the grounds as children. 
The modern arboretum includes several large 
circular groups planted with the Wellingtonia 
gigantea, etc. 

The gardens near the house were laid out by 
Marnoch, the same artist who designed the lay- 
ing out of the Regent's Park. They are thought 
to be a happy combination of the formal and the 
natural style. His designs included a straight 
and formal avenue or walk of yews, which are 
cut and cropped in a formal manner, in imita- 
tion of that of Wickham Court, in Kent, 
Though planted within the memory of living 
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persons, the walk looks as if it might be a cen- 
tury old. To the west of the house, but de- 
tached from it, is an octagonal tower, standing 
on or rising out of the garden wall, which looks 
like a dwarf reproduction of one of the towers of 
the house itself. It is hollow, and is said to 
have been used in other days for the purposes of 
a distillery. The roof is covered with lead, and 
above it rise several lofty chimneys of red brick. 
On a lintel of solid oak, over a doorway, lead- 
ing from the garden to the stables, are cut the 
initials " H. H.," denoting Henry Lord Hunsdon, 
with the date 1596. 

The view of the house given in Chauncey's 
" History of Hertfordshire " shows its south 
front, with a central clock tower highly and fan- 
cifully ornamented, and standing in a recess be- 
tween two projecting wings. This recess has 
been filled up in both the lower and the upper 
storey, thus adding largely to the accommoda- 
tion of the house. In this view the stables ap- 
pear at the east end of the house, running north 
at right angles to the mansion. They were re- 
moved half a century or more since, and now 
flank the western extremity, their former site 
being covered with turf. 

The usual tradition with which one meets in 
so many old houses prevails here, and the na- 
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tives believe that subterranean passages or tun- 
nels extend from Hunsdon to the Rye Housed 
and to Ware, both several miles off. In front of 
the house are to be seen the traces of a broad 
raised terrace— now under grass— leading straight 
up to the centre of the north front, and still tra- 
ditionally known as King Charles's ride. It is 
possible that it may have been made as a pro- 
menade for some of the beauties of the Stuart 
Court in its earlier and happier days. 

The estate was in the possession of the 
Calverts for upwards of a cfentupy, down:' to 
about the year i860, and until that time it 
embraced a krge portion of the parish. But on 
the failure of Messrs. Calvert's 'brewery it was 
divided and sold, the houise/ and about a hun- 
dred acres adjoining, having passed through two 
intermediate owners, were recently purchased by 
Mr. Spencer Charrington. 

The church, as is usual in old manor houses, 
adjoins the squire's residence, nestling beneath 
the shelter of his trees. It contains some inter- 
esting features, especially a staircase leading up 
to the rood-loft, a massive oaken alms-box, a 
north porch of roughly hewn oak, and a south 
aisle, forming a chapel, and divided from the 
body of the church by a noble Jacobean screen. 
In it is an altar-tomb to Lord and Lady Huns- 
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don, with their recumbent figures beautifully 
worked in alabaster, and their armorial bearings 
elaborately displayed. In the chancel and the 
north chancel aisle are two brasses, and a fine 
monument to a certain Judge Foster, dated 1613. 
The screen between the nave and the chancel is 
remarkably fine. 

In this church Elizabeth must often have been 
a worshipper ; and the parish register books show 
that twice at least during her residence at Huns- 
don she stood by the font as sponsor, once to an 
infant of the noble house of Scrope, and once to 
a child of her host and worthy kinsman. Lord 
Hunsdon. 

I wonder if she ever came again to Hunsdon 
after she was queen. Most probably she did, as 
it was near to both Theobald's and Hatfield ; 
and I should like still more to know with what 
feelings she revisited, in full grown womanhood, 
this " home and haunt " of her childhood. I am 
afraid that this is one of the matters on which 
history, and biography too, is silent. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

A DAY AT SEDGMOOR. 

OMERSET— I dare not, with the fear 
of Professor Freeman before my eyes, 
write " Somersetshire " — the land of the 
Somer-saten, whoever they may have been, con- 
tains a greater variety of scenery than almost any 
other county in the kingdom. Along the Quan- 
tock range and near Dunster, and also about 
Ilchester and Montacute, the hills rise almost into 
small mountains; but there is scarcely to be 
found in Essex or Lincolnshire a more dull and 
flat level than is to be seen on either side of the 
Parrett, near Bridgwater, extending inland to- 
wards Glastonbury. Not more than two thou* 
sand years ago, if so many, this plain was an arm 
of the sea, which reached nearly up to Glaston- 
bury and the fair island of Avalon, of which 
Tennyson sings, as I have told my readers in 
a previous chapter \ 

Sedgmoor, the name of which is significant 

* See ante pages 37 and 57. 
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enough and scarcely needs to be explained, is an 
open piece of level ground about two miles in- 
land from Bridgwater ; and it is remarkable as 
the last spot in England on which a battle was 
fought — for the Revolution of 1688, stained 
with blood the waters of the Boyne in Ireland, 
not those of the Thames, and the Scottish 
risings of a still later date were quelled to the 
north of the Cheviots and the Tweed. 

To use Macaulay's favourite phrase, " every 
school-boy " kivows the history of the unfortu- 
nate rebellion of Monmouth, and how it was 
ended by th^ capture, of the Duke, its author, 
and his death on the scafToldi So I shall not 
repeat it here, but merely state that the Duke, 
having been proclaimed King at Taunton, 
marched with such forces as he could collect, 
to Bridgwater, where he made the Castle Field 
his headquarters, and finding that King James' 
troops were already at Sedgmoor, thought it 
best to begin the attack, and not to wait for the 
advance of his foes. With what result " every 
school-boy" knows also. 

The ride or drive from Bridgwater to Sedg- 
moor offers no scope for description. It has on 
either side a dead, flat expanse of meadows, in- 
tersected with dykes, full of bull-rushes, flags, 
and marsh flowers, and affording but scanty pas- 
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turage for sheep and cattle. Here and there is a 
cottage, with a tree or two and a haystack beside 
it ; but for anything approaching a large farm or 
mansion, you must go on to the villages of 
Chedzoy or Weston Zoyland, to which parishes 
a large part of the tract of Sedgmoor belongs. 
The surroundings are just those which would 
have suited the pencil of a Cuyp or a De Wint. 

The landscape which Monmouth surveyed from 
th« top of the tower df Bridgwater church on the 
eve of the battle, Macaulay thus describes in 
words ahnost as picturesque as the drawings of 
those artists. 

" Beneath him lay a flat expanse, now rich 
with com fields and apple trees, bat then, as its 
name imparts, for tlie most part a dreary morass. 
When the rains were heavy and the Parrett and 
its tributary streams rose above their banks, this 
tract was often flooded. If Was iiMefed aritiently 
part of that great swamps renowned in our early 
chronicles as having arrested the progress of two 
successive races of invaders-. It had long pro- 
tected the Celts against the aggressions of the 
Kings of Wessex ; and it had sheltered Alfred 
from the pursuit of the Danes. In those remote 
times this region could be traversed only in 
boats. It was a vast pool, wherein were scat- 
tered many islands of shifting and treacherous 
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sbil, ovefhung with rank jungle; and smarming 
With deer and wild swine. Even in the days of 
the Tudors, the traveller whose journey lay from 
Ilchester to Bridgwater was forced to make a 
circuit of several miles in order to avoid the 
waters. When Monmouth looked upon Sedg- 
moor, it had been partially reclaimed by art, and 
was intersected by many deep and wide trenches, 
which in that county are called * rhines.' In the 
midst of the moor rose, clustering round the 
towers of the churches, a' few villages, of which 
the very names seem to indicate- that they were 
once surrounded by the waves." 

Such was the scenfe of tWs our last English 
battle. It might, perhaps^ have been expected 
that such a district would have suffered very 
slight if any material change in a couple of cen- 
turies ; but Macaulay remarks that " little is now 
to be learned by visiting the field of the battle ; 
for the face of the country has been greatly 
changed, and the old Bussex rhine, on the banks 
of which the great struggle took place, has long 
disappeared." 

But even though this be so, the memory of 
the battle still remains very sharply engraved on 
the memories of the peasants of this district, 
refreshed as it is doubtless from time to time by 
the ghastly memorials oi the slaughter of that 
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day — skulls, thigh-bones, swords, and ruder 
weapons— which the plough and the spade turn 
up. Those who were old peasants half a century 
ago used to tell how when they were children 
they were used to play on the open moor at 
soldiers, the fight being between King James' 
men and " King " Monmouth's men, and how the 
latter always raised the cry of " Soho " which 
they had learned by tradition from their fathers 
before them. It may be added, also, that the 
cruelties practised after the battle, in King 
James' name, and under the guise of law and 
justice, by the infamous Jefferies and Kirk helped 
to keep alive the memory of that bloody field 
far longer than was natural. Verily the church 
towers of Zoyland and Chedzoy and Bridgwater 
could tell some stirring tales, if only their walls 
" had language." 

I conclude this chapter with a most interesting 
extract from the Globe of July 8, 1885, headed 
" The Bicentenary of a Pretender.'* It will be 
found to supply much curious information about 
incidents which have hitherto escaped the notice 
of the historian and the topographer. 

" On Wednesday, July 8, 1685, James, Duke of 
Monmouth, having escaped out of Somerset into 
the New Forest, fell into the hands of the 
Royalist troops; and, in an age when any ex- 
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cuse IS made for celebrating every epoch-mark- 
ing date, it may not be inappropriate to recall a 
few of the reminiscences and traditions connected 
with his capture. 

" The battle of Sedgmoor is remembered by 
the majority of schoolboys, neither from its im- 
portance in history, nor from any extraordinary 
examples of valour connected with it, but be- 
cause it was the last battle fought on English 
soil. It was the decisive and signal victory of 
the Crown over its would-be assailants, and it 
was the death-blow to a pretender. It lasted 
scarcely more than three hours ; the army num- 
bered less than half the rebels, but these fought 
desperately, labouring under all the disacjvantages 
of next to no military training, bad arms, insuffi- 
cient ammunition, and horses fresh from the 
plough. From the first, the triumph of the 
Royalists was a forgone conclusion ; and when 
the rebels fled, their victors following them, the 
Duke of Monmouth, accompanied by one or two 
trusted friends, slunk away unnoticed. His idea 
was first to cross into Wales, where he might 
have lain perdu in the wild depths for some time, 
but he abandoned this project to try to gain 
Hampshire, whence he hoped he would be able 
to reach the continent. 

" Avoiding the towns and villages on the way, 
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and keeping as much as possible in the forests, 
the homes then of innumerable wild deers, they 
reached Woodyates, on the borders of the law- 
less Cranbome Chase. Here their horses broke 
down, and were turned adrift, while they did 
their best to conceal the saddles, bridles, and 
heavier accoutrements. Their next proceeding 
was to adopt, some effectual disguise, which ..the 
Puke did Jjy changing dothes with. a, shepherd. 
But Mpnmouth's course of escape was suspected, 
Lord'Lumley was at Ringwood on the confines 
of the new forest, commanding a strong detach- 
ment of the Sussex Militia, which he sent out in 
all directions. Sir William Portman was on the 
alert, on the northern side of Dorset, so that he 
would find it practically impossible to leave the 
country, or to conceal himself many days. His 
friend Grey, who had separated from him at 
Woodyates, was seized by some jof Lumley's 
men on July 7, and after that -.the work of the 
detectives lay within a small area, as it was not 
to be. doubted that he was not in. the imme- 
diate .neighbourhood. Monmouth s forlorn hope 
was that he should manage to reach Christ- 
church, and he was taking a straight course 
to do so. Every cottage was searched, every 
clue followed up, the rustic with whom he had 
changed clothes being found ; and the Duke 
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and a friend weri* followed to a place called 
then *The Island,'. torday Stag's ,Heath, in the 
parish of Woodlands, about five or six miles 
from Ringwood. 

" The Island consisted then of a number of 
small holdings, the different fields and divisions 
being defined by high hedges and deep ditches. 
Into one of these under an ash tree the unfortu* 
nate Monmouth crept, as he thought unobserved. 
But an old woman had seen two strangers wan- 
dering about aimlessly and suspiciously, and she 
gave information. .Sir William Portman brought 
up a detachment . to assist in the search, and .a 
cordon was drawn all round ^he island. The 
men searched diligently, under the prospect of 
high reward. Blood hounds were employed, 
but Tuesday night had closed in ere any trace 
of Monmouth could be discovered. Np less than 
thirty times did the two wretched fugitives makje 
efforts to find an unguarded spot in the outer 
hedge, but fruitlessly ; once even they were seen 
and fired on. After this, Monmouth and his friend 
Buyse separated, the former returning to his old 
hiding-place. .Soon after sunrise the search 
began more closely than ever, and Buyse was 
captured. He admitted he had not long left 
Monmouth, but the hope of finding him seemed 
to be becoming faint, and they had almost given 
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it up, when, to quote from Hutchins' * Dorset,' 
*one of them espied the brown skirt of the 
Duke's coat and. seized him. The soldier no 
sooner knew him than he burst into tears, and 
reproached himself for the unhappy discovery.' " 

His appearance was enough to excite pity, and 
at first sight many who had known him pre- 
viously, would not believe that the half-starved, 
unwashed, unshaven, ragged figure standing 
trembling before them -was really the gay gal- 
lant of former days. The soldiers wanted to 
fire on their prisoner, but Sir William Portman 
would not allow that. In his pockets were 
found some raw peas, some small books of 
prayers, and some money. His gold snuff-box, 
full of gold coins,, was picked up close by and 
carried to Mrs. Twedale, a "squiress" of the 
next village of Horton. This lady paid £15 for 
it, which is said to have been about half the 
value of the contents. 

M9nmouth was immediately carried before 
Mr. Anthony Ettricke, of Holt, a justice of the 
peace, who promptly ordered him to London 
for trial, whence he was conveyed by way of 
Ringwood under a strong guard. We know 
the sequel. We lose much of our sympathy 
with Monmouth when we know his craven fear 
<rf death. There was no humiliation to which 
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he would not have submitted to purchase his 
life, had any alternative been offered. But it 
was not ; and just a week after his capture in the 
pea-fields of Dorsetshire he paid the penalty of 
his rebellion by execution. 

The tree under which Monmouth was taken 
yet stands, and is a favourite point of excursion 
in the neighbourhood of Ringwood. It is an ash 
tree, but is not a very large one, and it is, of 
course, ornamented 'with the initials and other 
devices of those who have made pilgrimages to 
see it ; many of whom are believed to be those 
of Monmouth's friends. The surrounding coun- 
try is much the same now as it was two hundred 
years ago, being split up into small holdings and 
fields, and it offers many features of interest 
alike to the antiquarian, the lover of rural beauty, 
and the naturalist. It has been frequently as- 
serted that the Duke had reached Ringwood ere 
he was taken, but this was not the case. Hutchins 
writes in 1774: — "Several of our historians 
will have him to be taken at Ringwood, .... 
but that it really happened here is proved by 
the testimony of several persons, lately living, 
who remembered the fact. . . . Farmer Kerley's 
grandmother (Kerley is a name yet existing in 
the vicinity), who died in the early part of 
the century, saw him, and Hescribcd him as a 

P 
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black, genteel, tall man with a dejected counten- 



ance/' 



The spot does not enjoy the reputation of 
being haunted by the ghost of his grace ; but, 
proving that the men of Dorset would have been 
as favourable to his cause as their neighbours in 
DevoH and Somerset, the family of the woman 
who gave the information- were afterwards held 
in the deepest detestation?, by all- around. Tra- 
dition further says that they never prospered 
afterwards, but fell into the direst poverty, and 
soon became extinct. No one could be induced 
to occupy the house they had lived inj which stood 
opposite the tree ; and after a time it became a 
complete ruin, and fell down. No trace exists 
now of the house, and unless care were bestowed 
upon- the tree, as fortunatn^ly is the case, it is 
to be: feared that a strong wind' might destroy 
what is certainly a very interesting relic of an 
interesting page ia English, history. 






CHAPTER XIX. 

AT ST. COLUMBA'S TOMB IN lONA. 

ELDOM have I seen a bluer sky above, 
or bluer waters beneath, than on the 
day in August last when I started 
in one of Mr, D. M'Brayne's well-appointed 
steamers from Oban for lona. I had long 
cherished a deep reverence and affection for 
a spot which I was taught, even as a child, 
to regard as one of the earliest cradles of re- 
ligion and , civilisation ; and as a boy I had 
learned by heart that magnificent apostrophe in 
which Dr. Johnson bursts into its praise, and 
which has always seemed to me to be one of 
the noblest passages in the English tongue: — 
"We are now treading that illustrious island 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions, whence savage clans and roving bar- 
barians derived the benefits of knowledge and 
the blessings of religion. To abstract the mind 
from all local emotions would be impossible if 
it were endeavoured, and would be foolish if it 

P ^ 
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were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the 
powers of the senses, whatever makes the past, 
the distant, or the future, predominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of thinking 
beings.. Far from me and from ' my friends be 
such frigid philosophy as may conduct us in- 
different and unmoved over aAy g^round which 
has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. 
That man is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plains of Marathon, 
or whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of lona." 

I am a tolerably experienced pilgrim, and no 
longer young; but I confess to a sympathetic 
feeling which almost found expression in tears, 
when, after some three hours' sail along the 
Southern coast of the island of Mull, I sighted 
the tower of the cathedral of Icolmkill, on the 
island of St. Columba, rising in lonely grjandeur 
from the flat, sandy shore before me, and pre- 
senting the strangest contrast to the iron grey 
Irocks along which I had coasted. 

I read that when Boswell and Dr, Johnson 
landed here on the strand or causeway in the 
evening gloom a century ago, after a tedious 
sail of many hours, wet, weary, and hungry, 
their first act was to give each other a " cordial 
embrace." I am afraid that I did not bestow 
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any similar attention on my fellow- voyagers, male 
or female, being selfishly intent on making my 
way to the holy spot which so many generations 
of saintly men have consecrated. I am afraid, 
too, if the truth must be told, that I turned a 
deaf ear t-o the voices of the juvenile population 
of the place, who eagerly thrust before us their 
wares of feltspar aod pebbles, which are bought 
as mementos of lona, and regarded by the more 
, devout visitors as sacred charms. The village, 
for it does not rise to the dignity of a town, 
belongs, with the rest of the island, to the Duke 
of Argyll, who has lately allowed a small " tem- 
perance hotel " to be erected for the comfort of 
visitors. 

We walk on to the right, passing the Nuns' 
Chapel, and soon find ourselves face to face 
with St.Oran's ruined chapel and the "street 
of the dead," with Maclean's Pillar and another 
ancient cross, the only pair that remain out of, 
it is said, 360 crosses which once adorned the 
island. The cemetery, which comes next, is of 
special interest, as containing a larger collection 
than is to be seen elsewhere of the graves of 
royal and illustrious personages, who doubtless 
sought their last resting-place here on account 
of an old prophecy which runs thus : " Seven 
years before the end of the world a deluge shall 
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drown the nations; the sea at one time shali 
cover Ireland and the green-peaked Islay; but 
the Isle of Columba shaH swim above the flood." 
But I own that in the event of a recurrence of 
the deluge, I would rather take my chance of 
surviving on Ben Mor 'or Ben Lomond ; such 
a sceptic am I grown in my old age. 

The gravestones here are almost entirely flat^ 
and though they have suffered much from neglect 
and ill-usage in other times, they are now weU 
cared for and protected, the place being carefully 
railed round. According to the valuable account 
of the guide who *4ionised" us, tested after- 
wards by "Murray's Handbook of Scotland," 
I found that in this graveyard were formerly 
three tombs of stone formed like little chapels ; 
that one was the tomb of the Irish, another 
that of the Scottish, and a third of the Norwegian 
kings ; while other graves covered the remains of 
many Lords of the Isles, Macleans, McQuaries, 
Macdougals, &c. Murray writes : — " The tomb- 
stones are disposed in nine rows, the third of 
which is the Ridge of the Kings, containing the 
Royal personages above-named ; the fifth com- 
prises ^e Priors of lona; in the sixth is the 
ancient Clach-a-Brath, or hollow stone-basin, 
containing several others, which it was the fashion 
for pilgrims to turn round thrice, according to 
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the course of the suti ; the seventh row is that 
of the Macleans, the Lord of Coll himself being 
covered by the handsomest of all." **In this 
enclosure," writes the author of the " Beauties of 
Scotland,'* "lie the remains of 48 Scottish kings, 
four kings of Irelandj-eight Norwegian monarchs, 
and one king of France, who were all ambitious 
of reposing in this holy ground, where they would 
not mix with vulgar dust. . . Beyond these 
tombs, where the bones of monarchs have long 
since mouldered away, in the same sanctuary, but 
at a respectful distance, lie most of the Lords of 
the Isles. The tombstones are very numerous, 
but scarcely any of them have on them legible 
characters. Maay.of them ^probably cover the 
remains of men who, as Dr. Johnson observes, 
did not expect to be so soon forgotten." 

We pass on a very few steps, and stand face to 
face with the ruins of the ancient Cathedral of 
lona. It is cruciform, and evidently of various 
periods. Its foundations may be of the Saxon 
era, but the walls above ground are not earlier 
than the liith or 13th century, though the circu- 
lar pillars within are possibly Norman. It is 
roofless, and their delicate tracery is all that re- 
mains of its once glorious windows. In the chan- 
cel are some beautiful recumbent tombs, the best 
being that of a Mackinnon who ruled here as 
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Abbot. The columns in the nave anS aisles are 
artistically carved with sacred subjects, and with 
representations of the chase, and of secular scenes, 
as well as strange dragons and other grotesque 
monsters. Before the front of the Cathedral 
stands the Cross of lona, nearly 14 feet in 
height, and made out of a single stone. It is 
covered with Runic sculpture, not unlike the 
crosses in the Isle of Man and in Ireland. Near 
the western entrance is a cistern of stone, in 
which the pilgrims washed their feet before en- 
tering the enclosure, which was as sacred as the 
nave of St. Cuthbert at Durham. Adjoining the 
Cathedral was once a cloister, and near that 
. were the refectory and chapter house ; and over 
this it is said that there was once a library 
or scriptorium. But the remains of these are 
scanty, though the roof of the chapter house is 
almost entire. 

Eighty years ago the Convent Church was 
almost perfect, except its roof, but it was used as 
a stable for cattle, and the monuments of its 
abbesses were even then sadly defaced. The 
rains and storms of eighty winters since have 
not done much to better their condition. The 
convent was occupied by Augustinian nuns, who 
remained in this remote spot for some time after 
the Reformation had done its work upon the 
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mainland. They were not, however, as old as 
St. Columba's days, for the saint hated both 
women and kine, saying " where there is a cow 
there must be a woman to milk her, and where 
there is a woman there is sure to be mischief." 
St. Columba is said by the natives to have fore- 
told the profanation of his retreat in the far west, 
and also that it would one day be restored in all 
its splendour, in verses to the following effect : — 

"O sacred house, and my beloved abode, 
Whose walls now echo to the praise of God, 
A time shall come when lauds of monks shall cease, 
And lowing herds shall hold instead their place ; 
But brighter ages shall thereafter come. 
And praise re-echo 'neath this sacred dome." 

The prophecy is thus translated from the Erse by 
another bard : — 

" Seven years before that awful day, 

When time shall be no more. 
The surging waters will o'ersweep 

Hibernians mossy shore ; 
The green- c^ad Isla, too, shall sink ; 

While, with the great and good, 
Columba's happy is'e will rear 

Her towers above the flood." 

The scenery of the island is tame and bare, and 
offers no objects for remark, except that it pre-* 
sents a thorough contrast to the rocky shores of 
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Mull. The village has, besides its " hotel,** the 
manses of two rival Presbyterian ministers, and 
the population are poor but thrifty and indus- 
trious ; but the months during which English and 
American tourists visit the Highlands are their 
summer in more senses than one, and it is diffi- 
cult to know how they subsist in the winter. 

The name of this island locaHy, it may be re- 
marked, is " I," or '' Icolumkill," that is, " the 
island of St. Columba." Bede calls it Hi or Hii. 
It was given by the Picts to St. Columba, who 
came to Britain to preach the Gospel in A.D. 565. 
Here he died and was buried. The Druids are 
believed to have possessed the island in very 
early times, and to have been banished by the 
Christians, whose first clergy in Scotland were 
called Culdees. Early in the ninth century the 
island was attacked by the Danes, who des- 
patched the monks, and the monastery remained 
depopulated for several years ; but on the retreat 
of the Danes, the monastery became the home of 
the Cluniacs, who continued there till the disso- 
lution of religious houses, when the revenues 
were united to the see of Argyle, and on the 
abolition of episcopacy it became the property of 
the Duke. The bishops lived here after Man was 
created into a separate see. The view of the island 
from the east is picturesque. A broad expanse 
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of flat ground, little elevated above the water, 
showing a long, broken causeway, covered with 
the remains of Threld villages and with the 
.sacred buildings. Beyond these the island rises 
into rocky little hills, with narrow verdant hol- 
lows between. The three streets of the village 
in the beginning of the present century were 
known as the Main, the Royal, and the Martyrs' 
-Street ; but these names are now almost obsolete. 
Only an hour is allowed by the captain of the 
steamer for the visit to lona ; and as I had no 
wish to be left there for another twenty-four 
Jiours, and then to run the chance of a stormy 
day, I went on my way, but with sorrow ip my 
tieart, to think that I had seen lona for the first 
and last time in my life. In a former chapter^ 
I have recorded the striking likeness which the 
island bears to Lindisfarne, or the Holy Isle, on 
4he coast of Northumberland. 

Soon after we got well under weigh the tall 
dark rock of StafTa loomed in the distance, and 
we steamed close under its lofty basaltic columns 
— one of the wonders, if not of the world, at all 
events of the British Islands. The day becoming 
overcast, StafTa did not appear in its brightest 
colours, and the swell of the Atlantic was so 
fitrong that we could not land to see the interior 

* See above, p. 196. 
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of FingaVs Cave, and to hear the Old Hundredth 
Psalm sung within its stony walls. But Staffa, 
though first discovered to the world by Sir 
Joseph Banks little more than a century ago, is 
so well known by the painter s and photographer's 
art that it needs no words, pf mine to describe it. 
And if description be necessary, what words in 
prose or in poetry can equal those of the arch- 
priest of Scottish nature, Sir Walter Scott, who 
sings, contrasting Staffa and lona — 

"There, all unknown, its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturbed repose 

The cormorant had found, 
And the shy seal had quiet home. 
And weltered in that wondrous dome, 
Where, as to shame the temples decked 
By skill of earthly architect. 
Nature herself, it seem*d, would raise 
A Minster to her Maker's praise! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
The mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still between each awful pause 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied tones, prolonged and high, 
That mocks the organ's melody. 
Nor doth its entrance point in vain 
To old lona's holy fane, 
That Nature's voice might seem to say — 
* Well hast thou done, irail child of clay ! 
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Thy humble powers that stately shrine 

Tasked hard and high, but witness mine I 

Which, when the ruins of thy pile 

Cumber the desolated isle, 

Firm and immutable shall stand 

'Gainst winds and waves and spoiler's hand.'" 

In this case Sir Walter may piissibly be charged 
with littering an ex post facto prophecy ; but hia 
words are strictly to the point, and will serve to 
interpret to himself or herself the feelings which 
must rise of their own accord in thft breast of 
every person who in one and the same day visits 
Staffa and lona. 






CHAPTER XX. 

TO WALTER SCOTT'S HOME AND GRAVE. 

[O those wHo have not se&^ the far grander 
scenery of the Highlands, or even of 
Ar^Ushire and the Isle of Arr^, 
Teviotdale and the valley of the Tweed will be 
one of the most attractive districts for a pilgrim- 
age. In the spring and autumn the colours of 
the larches, firs, and beeches which fringe its 
sides are as fine and as varied as they were when 
Sir Walter Scott' chose this said valley as his 
future homei and the fact that he spent here 
the best part of his life, on the banks of the 
Tweed which he loved so well; and that he lies 
in the sleep of death within the sound of its rip- 
pling waters, will render the whole neighbourhood 
sacred ground formany a> generation to come. 

Both Dryburgh Abbey and Melrose can easily 
be visited in the same day with Sir Walter 
Scott's old home at Abbotsford. This is rather 
nearer to Galashiels than to Melrose; but it is 
more accessible from the latter place, where the 
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North British Railway will deposit the way- 
farer close to the ruins of its famous abbey. 
Unless, however, he makes up his mind to 
spend a couple of days at least in this pleasant 
pilgrimage, it goes without saying that the 
tourist will not be able to follow out the oft- 
quoted advice of Sir Walter, and "visit it by 
the pale moon-light.*' But the ruined abbey 
seems very fair indeed^ under the changing 
colours of a bright summer day, when the cloud 
and the sunshine alternately prevails. It is a 
pity, perhaps, that the. abbey is so closely 
hemmed in, on three sides at least, by modern 
houses ; for if it had stood apart and lonely in 
the meadows, like Tintern, or Netley, or Dry- 
burgh, the scene would have been surpassingly 
beautiful. There is truth in the remark of 
honest Tom Purdie, who had beea- educated 
in taste by Sir Walter, — 

" See ye now then the sun glinting on Melrose Abbey ? 
It*s no aw bright, nor it*s no aw shadows neither, but 
just a bit screed o' light here and a bit daud o' dark yonder 
like ; and that's what they call picturesque ; and, indeed, 
it maun be confessed it is unco' bonnie to look at !" 

The general view of Melrose is familiar to 
every reader of Sir Walter Scott, as it forms one 
at least of liie illustrations of almost every 
edition of his works, to say nothing of the more 
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recent art of photography. Billing, in his 
"Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities," re- 
marks: — 

"The student of architecture will find thut the building, 
both in the great features of its design and in its decora- 
tions, has a likeness and delicate symmetry quite peculiar. 
The stone, skilfully chosen for the artist's purpose, is 
capable of remarkable delicacy of cutting, and preserves 
its sharpness against even the mouldering winds of Scot- 
land. In this it much resembles the stone of which 
Strasburg Cathedral is built, and there is a similarity of 
style in the two, and especially in the masses of masonry 
being disguised by light open decorations, which seems 
to hang over them like lace. There are some features 
in which it is not unlike Antwerp, as in the turrets or 
machicolations at the comer of the tower, which Scott 
adapted to his mansion at Abbotsford.'' 

The building, which is now standing in such 
picturesque ruin, has had three predecessors. 
The first abbey, which, by the way, was at Old 
Melrose, somewhat nearer to St. Boswell's, had 
its origin as far back as the seventh century, 
when it was founded by the saintly Aidan ; the 
second was built in 1 136, by King David I., who 
placed therein a community of Cistercian monks 
from Rievaulx. During the wars of the suc- 
cession this building suffered grievously, and it 
was finally demolished by Edward II. It was 
soon afterwards rebuilt by Robert the Bruce, 
whose heart, it is said, reposes in the front of the 
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great east window of the present fabric, where it 
was placed after Douglas had failed in his at- 
tempt to carry it to the Holy Land. Bruce's 
building was destroyed at the invasion of Scot- 
land by Richard II., but was soon rebuilt ; and 
this is the work now standing, though much 
altered by subsequent restorations and repairs, 
but not much of the monastic buildings except 
the church remains. The church is cruciform in 
plan, and the flowing tracery of many pf the 
windows is very elegant, and partakes of the 
Flamboyant character. The principal feature 
of the chancel is the great east window, of five 
lights, of which Scott has given such a poetical 
description. 

By a little poetical licence, or poetical in- 
accuracy, Scott terms the great east window an 
*' oriel," which it, of course, is not. Entering 
the ruins by the west door-way, the visitor has 
before him a piece of barbarism, in the shape of 
heavy piers and circular arches, which were 
erected early in the seventeenth century, when 
the nave was converted into a Presbyterian 
church, and which completely hides from view 
the elegant Early Pointeid arches of the original 
building. It is possible, however, that they may 
have been intended to serve, as they still serve, 
for props, and so have helped to secure the 

Q 
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fabric from falling at a time when no architect 
could have repaired the loss. The south aisle is 
divided into a series of chapels, each of which 
serves as a family burial-place. The tracery of 
the windows in the aisle is somewhat of the 
Flamboyant character, and that of each window 
is different in design ; but these are surpassed in 
beauty by that of the south transept, which is 
twenty-four feet in height, and is divided into 
five lights. An aisle of two bays, separated 
from the transept by pointed arches with clus- 
tered columns, runs along the east side of it. 
The north transept has an aisle on the west side, 
with an arcade and fragments of early orna- 
mentation. The whole interior, in fact, is one 
of simple grandeur, looked at from whatever 
point of view the visitor chooses. 

The exterior of the abbey still retains many 
specimens of the carved work, both sacred and 
grotesque, with which the building was originally 
enriched. Along one wall of what remains of 
the cloisters, on the north side of the nave, is a 
series of trefoil-headed arches, with mouldings 
of great delicacy. 

Billing, in the work above quoted, writes:—. 

" Some architectural critics treat Melrose as a mixture 
of Early English and Perpendicular, while some features 
from the intermediate neighbourhood, and even from the 
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Earlier Norman, somewhat disturb the amalgamation; 
But this is treating by rules derived' from English analysis 
a building which was free of all English principles. After 
the War of Independence the ecclesiastical architecture 
of Scotland followed Continental rather than English 
models. The style which Rickman classes as Perpendi- 
cular was peculiarly of English growth. It was never 
adopted in Scotland, though certainly the style of Melrose 
makes a nearer approach to it than any other modem 
building." 

What remains of the sacred edifice is suf- 
ficient to stamp it as an architectural gejn which 
will bear the minutest examination. This, of 
course, must be done in the light of day, in 
spite of Scott. 

In iSiiij Melrose was secured against further 
decay by the Duke of Buccleuch, at the urgent 
entreaty of Sir Walter Scott. One would have 
thought that the idea of a railroad near Melrose 
would have grieved Sir Walter's heart, but we 
learn from Lockhart's " Life " that he joined 
his neighbours in welcoming the idea many 
years before it was carried out. 

Scott loved to " lionise " his visitors over 
Melrose, and to act as their guide, being so 
familiar with its every detail. Moore, for in- 
stance^ tells us that, with the assistance of the 
sexton, a shrewd sturdy-mannered original, he 
(Scott) explained to him all the parts of the 
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ruin, and jokingly offered to give the worthy- 
sexton a statue of the Virgin and Child to fill 
one empty niche, among casts taken from the 
abbey ornaiftents, if he was not afraid of having 
his house pulled down about his ears by his 
Puritan neighbours. 

Melrose is undeniably the finest Gothic rum 
to the north of the Tweed, and its sacredness 
and importance may be inferred from the fact 
that the shrine of St. David here was one pf 
the four chief places of pilgrimage in Scotland 
during ** The Ages of Faith." The story goes 
that Cuthbert was once buried here, and that 
his body floated in a stone coffin down the 
Tweed to Tilmouth, Legends and traditions, 
it may be remarked, cluster thickly around the 
grey and lichen-covered walls, not only of the 
Abbey of Melrose, but also those of Dryburgh 
and the other sacred fanes of Teviotdale — 
legends which have been handed down from 
generation to generation for ages past. 

From Melrose it is but a walk to Dryburgh, 
and the pilgrim can choose his path on the right 
or the left side of the Tweed. Whichever route 
he takes he will be rewarded by lovely scenery, 
on which Sir Walter's eye so often rested, and 
almost all the way he will be within earshqt of 
the Tweed's rippling waters. If he goes through 
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St. Boswell's he will have to turn down a shady 
lane, and cross a foot-bridge, and then to walk 
another half-mile before he reaches the gates of 
Dryburgh. So thick and close are the trees 
that, at all events in summer-time, he will find 
himself almost face to face with the ruins before 
he is aware of it. Here at all events, the modern 
builder and improver has not been able to effect 
an encroachment. The most peaceful seclusion 
reigns around, the shade is perfect, and the grass^ 
even in the hottest summer, is deliriously green 
and soft to the tread. The old Austin Canons 
may have preferred to be near a town and the 
hum of voices, but the Praemonstratentians, like 
the Cistercians, loved a secluded spot, such as 
Dryburgh, which is beautifully situated amid 
grand old trees and verdant fields. 

Of the Abbey Church, little or nothing is 
left but the north transept, with its east aisle, and 
a small portion of the main aisle, the western 
entrance, and a small chapel dedicated to St. 
Moden. This chapel is a small apartment in 
one corner of the cloister-court, and belongs to 
the *' transition Norman " period, as its pointed 
oval-shaped window testifies. All the other 
windows in the original work have semicircular 
arches, like the doorways. In St. Moden's 
Chapel there appears to have been an altar, as 
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the remains of a piscina are to be seen in one 
of the side walls, and on the floor immediately 
below is an ornamented stone basin, having a 
drain passing into the ground. In the transept 
aisle, called St. Mary's, is the burial-place of the 
Erskines, and hard by is that of the Scotts and 
Halyburtons. Two pointed arches separate this 
chapel from the nave. An Early English win- 
dow alone remains to mark the portion of the 
south transept. The Chapter-house is on a 
lower level than the rest of the church, and £3 
fairly preserved. It is a long plain building, 
with a cylindrical or barrel-vaulted roof, and an 
arcading on the east side formed of Norman 
arches interlaced. Part of the walls of the re- 
fectory are left ; and in its gable end is a hand- 
some rose-window. Close by are the bare walls 
of the library and of the chamber known as the 
abbot's parlour. All these places were closely 
associated with the domestic life of the monks ; 
and, although they are all roofless, it is gratify- 
ing to know that they have been thus far pre- 
served from the ravages of time and the spoiling 
hand of man. Several vaulted passages run 
through the buildings ; and under the refectory, 
which occupied the whole south side of the 
cloister-court, are the almonry and wine-cellars. 
In one corner of the cloisters are three dungeons, 
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In which, it is said, the ** refractory '* brethren 
were kept and punished. In one of them a 
holej large enough to admit a man's hand, has 
been cut in. the wall, into which the prisoner's 
hands were thrust and fastened with a wedge. 
The whole place is so low as only to admit of 
its occupant, kneeling upright, and the only 
light admitted into this gloomy recess was by 
an opening two inches wide. The arms of the 
last abbot, James Stewart, are still visible above 
the staircase leading to the dungeon. 

The visitor is naturally very sorry to see how 
little of the church remains here, — far less than 
at Melrose, — but that feeling of regret is lessened 
by finding that the other conventual buildings 
are far more perfect. Indeed, the cloister court, 
the abbot's parlour, the chapter-house, the 
library, and St. Moden's Chapel, are all more 
or less entire, with the exception of their roofs; 
Time, oh the whole, has dealt gently with these 
ruins, and the grey stone harmonises most 
pleasantly with the bright turf and dark ever- 
greens around it. Tread softly and gently, for 
in the corner of one roofless aisle, sleeps the 
poet whose writings have consecrated not merely 
Dryburgh, but Scotland. Here his remains 
were placed, amidst the tears of his tenantry, 
and friends, and neighbours, on one of the last 
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lingering summer days of 183a, in the presence 
of a crowd of mourners from all pa,rts. The 
spot is one which he chose during life, and he 
rests among his kindred of the Halyburtons, as 
he would have wished. 

Dryburgh Abbey was never an establishment 
of great size or wealth. It was founded about 
the middle of the twelfth century by Hugh de 
Morville, Lord of Lauderdale, and endowed with 
the patronage and revenues of the churches of 
Dryburgh, Lanark, and Pedynane, besides lands 
in other parts. In 1322, the abbey was burned 
by Edward II., on his retreat from Scotland, 
but was soon after rebuilt, only to be again 
destroyed by fire in 1544, by the English, under 
Sir Brian Latoun. It does not seem to have 
been again rebuilt, as traces of the effects of fire 
are visible on one or two of the fragments of 
columns and arches yet remaining. 

Returning to Melrose, we take an upland 
road to Abbotsford. There can be no wonder 
why Sir Walter should have chosen Abbotsford 
as the site of his future home. A farm or 
" holding " of a few acres was for sale ; it over- 
looked his beloved Tweed ; it was not far from 
Ashiesteel, where he had spent the first years 
of his married life ; it was near to the domains 
of the Kerrs of Cessford, whom he so admired, 
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ancestors of the bold Buccleuch to whom he 
looked up with that loyal regard which marked 
all the members of a class in the old feudal 
times. The acquisition of such a property 
would give him a local habitation and a name 
to match it ; he would be Scott of Abbotsford. 
At Abbotsford, Scott writes: — " We dwell anlong 
our own people," and " we were not out of reach 
of our Edinburgh friends." And a proud day 
it was for him, as we learn from his son-in-law, 
Lockhart, when the deed was signed, which made 
him the ** superior" of that demesne. He would 
plant the hillside ; he would see his own woods 
spring up; he would design a small baronial 
mansion, which should serve as his castle and 
enable him to realise in stone some at least of 
the scenes which he had described in poetry and 
prose ; he would here exercise the hospitality of 
a Lowland laird. He lived to do all this, and 
we now see before us a baronial hall, whose bat- 
tlements and. gables, and mullioned windows, 
would have delighted the eye of Horace Walpole ; 
but scarcely had he completed the building and 
laid out the grounds, much as we now see them, 
when death snatched him away from his beloved 
home; but he left a worthy and loving son to 
succeed him and to keep up his name. 
The mansion of Abbotsford is shut in from 
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the main road by a high wall, and but little can 
be seen of the house on this side. Entrance is 
obtained by visitors through a small postern 
gate, which leads to a side door and small hall, 
in which is -a statue of ** Maida," Sir Walter's 
favourite deerhound. Having duly paid his or 
her shilling (the sum charged for admission), 
— which, by the way, we believe, is put to 
charitable purposes, — and entered their names, 
the visitors are conducted to the library, a hand- 
some apartment, fitted up in the Gothic style, 
and containing a collection of some 20,000 
volumes, which have become heirlooms in the 
family. The adjoining study and small octagon 
dressing-room remain in much the same con- 
dition as when occupied by the poet. Here are 
preserved his chair, desk, and writing-case, the 
stick which he used when out walking, and even 
the identical clothes which he wore. The dining 
and drawing rooms contain numerous relicts and 
memorials, and a few portraits of distinguished 
personages whom he reckoned among his friends 
and guests. There is also, in the latter room, a 
bust of the poet by Chantrey. A room, called 
the '* Armoury," is a veritable museum and store- 
house of curiosities. 

The house was built, as it were, piecemeal ; it 
was very costly, and its gi'owth very gradual. 
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Though twice it has been carried, in the female 
line, into other houses, the name of ** Scott of 
Abbotsford " survives in Sir Walter s descend- 
ants. The house still stands, an object of pil- 
grimage to all the world. The gardens still 
flourish and delight the eye with their variegated 
hues as they did in Scott's time ; the shrubbery 
and lawn, on which he was wheeled during his 
last illness after his return from Italy, still re- 
main as of old, preserved with almost filial care ; 
but the plantations have grown into groves and 
noble woods. The Vale of Gala still smiles 
below, and the fair Tweed still ripples and shines 
in the hollow, as it did on that September day 
when the poet breathed his last in his drawing- 
room at Abbotsford, and it still reflects the 
purple gleam of the autumn woods, whilst the 
little "linn" near the garden still trickles in 
summer and bawls and foams in winter, — 

**For men may come, and men may go, 
But I flow on for ever." 
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